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THE underlying principles of the Consumers’ League are few 
and simple. They are partly economic and partly moral. 

The first principle of the league is universality. It recog- 
nizes the fact that in a civilized community every person is a 
consumer. From the cradle (which may be of wood or of metal, 
with rockers or without them) to the grave (to which an urn 
may be preferred), throughout our lives we are choosing, or 
choice is made for us, as to the disposal of money. From the 
newsboy who fosters the cigarette and chewing-gum trades, and 
is himself fostered by our failure to give the preference to some 
one-armed father of a family in the purchase of our papers, to 
the self-conscious patrons of the Kelmscott sheets, we all make 
daily and hourly choice as to the bestowal of our means. As 
we do so, we help to decide, however unconsciously, how our 
fellow-men shall spend their time in making what we buy. Few of 
us can give much in charity; giving a tithe is, perhaps, beyond 
the usual custom. But whatever our gifts may be, they are less 
decisive for the weal or woe of our fellows than are our habitual 
expenditures. For a man is largely what his work makes him — 
an artist, an artisan, a handicraftsman, a drudge, a sweaters’ vic- 
tim, or, scarcely less to be pitied, a sweater. All these and 
many more classes of workers exist to supply the demand that 


is incarnate in us and our friends and fellow-citizens. 
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Those of us who enjoy the privilege of voting may he! 


once or twice in a year, to decide how the tariff, or the currency. 


or the local tax rate shall be adjusted to our industries. But 

of us, all the time, are deciding by our expenditures what indus- 
tries shall survive at all, and under what conditions. Broad|y 
stated, it is te aim of the National Consumers’ League to mor- 
alize this decision, to gather and make available information 
which may enable all to decide in the light of knowledge, and 
to appeal to the conscience, so that the decision when made shal! 
be a righteous one. 

The Consumers’ League, then, acts upon the proposition that 
the consumer ultimately determines all production, since any 
given article must cease to be produced if all consumers ceas¢ 
to purchase it, as in the case of the horsehair furniture of the 
early part of the century, which has now virtually ceased to be 
manufactured; while, on the other hand, any article, however 
iniurious to human life and health the conditions of its produ 
tion may be, or with whatsoever risk they may be attended, con- 
tinues to be placed on the market so long as there is an effective 
demand for it; ¢. g., nitro-glycerine, phosphorus, matches, and 
mine products of all kinds. 

While, however, the whole body of consumers determine, in 
this large way and in the long run, what shall be produced, the 
individual consumer has, at the present time, for want of organi- 
zation and technical knowledge, no adequate means of making 
his wishes felt, of making his demand an effective demand. 
Illustrations of the truth of this proposition are plentiful in the 
experience of everyone. 

A painful type of the ineffectual consumer may be found in 
the colony of Italian immigrants in any one of our great cities 
These support at least one store for the sale of imported macca- 
roni, vermicelli, sausage (Bologna and other sorts), olive oil, 
Chianti wine, and Italian cheese and chestnuts. These articles 
are all excessively costly, by reason of transportation charges 
and the import duties involved; but the immigrants are accus- 
tomed to usins them, and they prefer a less quantity of these 
kinds of foods rather than a greater abundance of the cheaper 
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and more accessible supplies by which they are surrounded. 


The pitiful result is that the importer buys the least quantity of 


the real Italian product requisite for the purpose of admixture 
with American adulterants. The most flagrant example of this 
is, perhaps, the use of Italian olive oil, of which virtually none, 
really pure, is placed upon the market, for sale at retail. What 
the Italian immigrants really get is the familiar Italian label, the 
well-known package with contents tasting more or less as they 
used to taste at home in Italy. What the actual ingredients 
may be they know as little as we know when we place our 
so-called maple syrup, or our so-called butter, or honey, on our 
hot cakes at a hotel in the city. The demand of the Italians in 
America for Italian products, although large, persistent, and 
maintained at a heavy sacrifice on the part of the purchasers, is 
not an effective demand, because the immigrants have neither 
the knowledge nor the organization wherewith to enforce it. 

That knowledge alone, without organization, is not sufficient 
to create an effective demand is well illustrated by the experience 
of a conscientious shopper of my acquaintance in Chicago. 
Deeply stirred by an eloquent appeal in behalf of the sweaters’ 
victims and their sufferings, she determined to free her own con- 
science by buying only goods made in factories. She began her 
search for such goods in the great leading department store in 
which she had always fitted out her boys for school. The sales- 
man assured her that “All our goods are made in our own 
factory; we handle no sweatshop goods.”’ She, being a canny 
person and well instructed, asked for the written assurance of 
that fact, signed by a member of the firm, to be sent home with 
the goods. They were never sent, though this was an excellent 
customer whom the firm was in the habit of obliging if possible. 
This process she repeated in several stores and outfitting estab- 
lishments, until it became clear to her mind that she could not 
free her conscience alone and unaided. Her plight well illus- 
trates the case of the individual consumer, enlightened but unor- 
ganized and, therefore, ineffectual. 

The purchaser who is able and willing to pay for the best 
that the market affords is apt to think that, whatever the sorrows 
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of purchasers of ready-made goods, he is safe, because he gets 
his garments only of the merchant tailor and pays a high price 
for the assurance that they are made up under conditions which 
guard him against disease, and enable the merchant to pay the 
working tailor a fair price for his labor. But this customer is 
really no better off than the Italian colony or the well-instructed 
but ineffectual club woman making her search for righteously 
made ready-made wares. For example: When I was factory 
inspector of Illinois, I was one day in search of a cigarmaker 
who was said to have smallpox in his family, during the terrible 
epidemic of 1894. Quite by accident I happened upon a tailor 
newly moved into the suspected house, and not yet registered 
either with the local board of health or with my department. 
In this tailor’s shop, which was his dwelling, there was a case of 
smallpox. In the same shop there was, also, a very good over 
coat, such as gentlemen were paying from $60 to $75 for in 
that year. In the collar of the coat was a hang-up strap bearing 
the name of the leading merchant tailor of Helena, Mont 
Now, that merchant tailor had had, in his plate-glass window, 
samples of excellent cloth, from which the customer had ordered 
his coat. The tailor had taken the measurements and telegraphed 
them, together with the sample number of the cloth, to the great 
wholesale house in Chicago of which he was the agent. The 
wholesaler had had the coat cut, and had sent it to the tailor in 
whose sickroom in an infectious tenement house it was subse- 
quently found. But for the happy accident of our finding that 
tailor while looking for an entirely different person, the hapless 
customer in Helena, Mont., would surely have bought small- 
pox germs with his expensive garment. Essentially, the posi- 
tion of this purchaser did not differ materially from that of the 
Italian immigrants; like them he was paying a price which 
entitled him to get clean goods; like them he had neither tech- 
nical knowledge nor organization to make his demand effective. 

Besides his fatuous belief that his custom work, because it is 
costly, is made under clean conditions, the purchaser of costly 
garments usually comforts his soul with the assumption that the 
working tailor who makes them receives some substantial share 
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of the high price in the form of wages. While it is true that 


the Brotherhood of Tailors ordinarily commands better wages, by 
reason of their strong organization, than workmen in the ready- 
made branches, it is nevertheless true that the tailor in this case, 
as in scores of others known to me, was driven by extreme 
poverty to conceal the dreadful fact that he had smallpox in his 
family, through fear of losing a few days’ or a few weeks’ 
work. So the high price of his coat did not even entitle the 
customer in Helena, Mont., to an easy conscience on the score 
of wages. 

It is sometimes questioned whether, in spite of the special 
cases set forth, and the evils which they typify, it is not true 
that in a general way the laws protect the purchaser, and the 
producer bends all his energies to meet the consumers’ wishes ; 
so that another organization in these organization-ridden times 
might seem to be superfluous. These are really two questions, 
and must be answered separately. 

First, as to the producer, and his effort to meet the wishes of 
the consumer. It is true that every manufacturer studies the 
market; he is constrained, if he would succeed in his business, 
to calculate, infer, guess, from the action of the buyer of last 
year, yesterday, and today, to the action of the buyer of 
tomorrow and next year. The failure of an enormous percent- 
age of manufacturers shows how difficult is this task of inference. 
Recurring crises show that the difficulty is sometimes an insuper- 
able one for the whole body of manufacturers at once. Successful 
manufacturers approximate to the wants of large bodies of 
buyers; but the approximation is far from being always satis- 
factorily close. How few of our ready-bound books are just as 
we like to have them; or of our ready-made shoes, or other gar- 
ments! Bakers’ bread is a classical example of ready-made 
food intended to suit the “average” buyer, and really suiting 
the taste of no one. The difficulties of the manufacturer are 
greatly intensified by the extraordinary incompetence of the 
“average” purchaser to judge the desired articles on their 
merits. What housewife can detect, alone and unaided, the 
injurious chemicals in her supplies of milk, bread, meat, home 
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remedies? What young girl selecting silk for her adornment 
knows that oil-boiled taffeta is more durable than common silk 
at twice its price; or why it isso? And we all buy our wheels 
on the reputation of the manufacturer, without any knowledge 
of the qualities of the rubber, steel, brass, wood, and leather use 

in making them. 

For certain great modern industries men have devised tests 
of the product ; and warships, locomotives, railway bridges, and 
electrical installations can all be tried and tested before the bills 
are paid; but for the bulk of the product of present industry 
nothing effective has been devised corresponding to these tests 
Especially is this true of all those branches of manufactur 
which were once carried on by women in the home, and have 
now gone out of it into shops and factories. Concerning thes: 


products purchasers must rely upon their individual skill as 


buyers. The old rule, caveat emptor, is here carried to its utmost 
application; and in this connection producers suffer so keenly 
from the lack of intelligence on the part of consumers that they 
are actually fitting up museums for the purpose of educating 
them; of which museums the new Commercial Museum in 
Philadelphia may be regarded as a promising type. 

While, however, the most enlightened and progressive manu- 
facturers are thus approaching their problem along the road ot 
education, the great mass of producers have long had recourse 
to the more simple device of advertising. This can lay no claim 
to any educational quality. It is distinctly not meant to educate 
or instruct, but to stimulate, persuade, incite, entice, and induce 
the indifferent to purchase. Much of the current advertisement, 
of which the patent-medicine advertisement may be taken as 
the type, is directly aimed at the ignorance of the purchaser 
Nearly all of it is aimed at the cupidity of the public ; and it, 
therefore, offers cheapness as the one great characteristic. Now, 
the Consumers’ League does not object to that cheapness which 
is achieved by the introduction of two-, four-, and ten-needle 
machines, driven by the dynamo, and used for sewing garments 
cut (144 at once) by the help of the electrical cutter. It does 
object to that cheapness which is attained by making children 
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run foot-power machines in tenement kitchens in competition 
with the electrical installation. It seeks, therefore, to afford 
information whereby the intending purchaser may test the accu- 
racy of the producer’s claim that he is aiming to meet the wishes 
of the public. 

To the producer the league offers that which he needs more 





than any other one condition of success —a somewhat stable body 
of customers. In Great Britain, where the codperative movement 
has grown slowly to gigantic proportions, the purchasers by 
pooling their interests have been enabled to employ expert 
buyers who can stipulate in advance as to conditions of manu- 
facture as well as prices and qualities; and obtain in return for 
the stable demand which they represent goods produced by 
manufacturers aware, in advance, of the wishes of this part of 
their purchasing public. In this country, in the absence of such 
an organization, supply and demand are left to regulate them- 
selves automatically, ruining in the process large numbers of 
merchants and manufacturers who guess unsuccessfully as to the 
wishes of the public, or fail to appeal to it by their offers 
addressed to its supposed cupidity and credulity, involving us 
all in the consumption of immense quantities of adulterated 
goods made in the attempt to approximate the wishes of an 
unenlightened and unorganized body of purchasers; and driving 
down below the living point the wages of the weaker portion of 
the employés who produce and distribute the goods. 

The Consumers’ League recognizes the fact that this blind 
guessing, inferring, deducing the wishes of the consumer from 
his action in the past, while now almost universal in this country, 
is not inevitable in consequence of any natural or social law. 
All factory legislation is enacted in recognition of the fact that 
the human relations of supply and demand are susceptible of 
beneficent modifications; the codperative movement is a further 
witness to the same fact ; the Consumers’ League, latest comer 
in this field, aims at still another demonstration of this truth. 

As to the second part of the query, whether the consumer 
is not substantially protected by the laws, and enlightened by 
the official information afforded under them, in spite of the 
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individual examples of the lack of power of the single purchaser 
already adduced, the answer is manifold. One of the most 
important considerations is the fact that legislation is by no 
means uniform throughout the states; and the righteous man in 
Massachusetts, living under the best labor code in this country, 
enforced by the most vigilant and experienced inspectors of 
factories, is in as great danger of buying garments made in 
infectious shops under the sweating system, which is in full blast, 
and is daily increasing in extent and in intensity in New York 
city, as was the Montana purchaser fromthe shops of Chicago. 
For under the constitution of the United States no one state 
can forbid the importation of goods made in another state, 
however far the standard of conditions of manufacture in that 
state may fall below its own. For the promotion of uniform 
legislation for the protection of the consumer, if for no other 


purpose, there seems to be room for the work of the National 


Consumers’ League. 

Nor is this all. While the manufacturers are spending mil- 
lions tor the purpose of enticing and persuading buyers, the 
nation, the states, and the cities are spending their hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the purpose of affording to the public 
information concerning industrial conditions, food adulterations, 
and various other interests of the buyer. The Department of 
Labor at Washington, the state bureaus of labor statistics, the 
state inspectors of factories, the municipal boards of health 
all publish, annually or biennially (some of them quarterly, 
monthly, and weekly), information designed for the enlighten- 
ment and instruction of the public. But very little of this 
information has, hitherto, served the purposes of the individual 
purchaser. If I have read the reports of all these officers, I am 
not only in as great danger as before of buying glucose for 
sugar, acetic acid for vinegar, and paper in the soles of my shoes; 
I am in as great danger as ever of buying smallpox, measles, 
scarlet fever, infectious sore eyes, and a dozen forms of disease 
of the skin in my new garments. For not one of these officials 
publishes the list of the kitchen tailors to whom the merchant 
tailor gives his goods to be made up; just as not one of them 
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can possibly give information whereby adulterations of foods can 
be successfully detected in the private kitchen. There is urgent 
need for a private society to investigate certain specified branches 
of industry and list the best establishments in them, guarantee- 
ing the product made under clean and wholesome conditions, 
using all the information afforded by existing agencies, and con- 
tinually spurring them on to make this information more specific 
and practical ; thus affording the individual purchaser that avail- 
able information which, as we have seen, he so sorely lacks. 

On the other hand, it may be largely for want of such a vol- 
unteer society that the available official information already exist- 
ing has been, hitherto, largely ineffectual. In vain has the fact 
been printed that the most fashionable chocolates of the day are 
made by Italian children whose personal habits are so filthy 
that physicians, asked to examine them as to their physical 
fitness under the factory law to work, required the children to 
bathe, change their clothing, and have their hair cut, before pro- 
ceeding to the examination. The chocolates are as popular as 
ever. In vain has the fact been printed that the bouillon so 
extensively advertised as particularly delicate and suitable for 
the use of invalids, aged persons, and little children is boiled in 
such close proximity to the fertilizer storage of the packing 
establishment that the factory inspectors fall ill on the day of 
an inspection of the premises. The bouillon continues to be 
served at the luncheons and dinners of the socially aspiring. In 
vain is the fact printed year after year that the sweaters and 
their victims, after working fourteen, eighteen, even twenty 
hours a day through their “rush” season, starve through a long 
vacation at their own expense; that comsumption, formerly 
almost unknown among the Russian Jews, is now commonly 
known as the “‘tailors’ disease,” having become distinctly char- 
acteristic of the sweaters’ victims in consequence of the inhumane 
conditions of their work. Official statements on all these mat- 
ters, safely buried in official reports, do not reach and influence 
the great mass of the buyers. 

Incidentally, it is true that the community is likely to enjoy 
the benefit of a more rigid enforcement of its ordinances and 
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statutes just in proportion as it codéperates through volunte 
agencies with the officials who write these reports; for in th 
absence of such tangible evidence of the existence of enlighten 
and organized public opinion, the story of honest officials 
hounded out of office, of weak ones bribed, and of incompetents 
retained permanently in place is one of the black chapters 
industrial history. 

The National Consumers’ League acts upon the proposition 
that, to constitute an effective demand for goods made unde: 
right conditions, there must be numbers of consumers sufficiently 
large to assure purchases steady and considerable enough to 
compensate for the expense incurred by humane employers, 
For this purpose the National Consumers’ League has estab- 
lished a permanent office in New York city, and has entered 
upon a systematic work of organization of state leagues in 
addition to those of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachuetts, and 
Illinois which were in existence before it, and themselves consti- 
tute it. The National Consumers’ League undertakes for the 


; 


present year to investigate a single sharply defined branch of 


industry, as an experiment to determine the power of the pur- 
chaser when organized for a definite purpose. To manufacturers 
in that branch — women’s white muslin underwear— the Nationa! 
Consumers’ League offers the use of its label and the standard 
on which this rests, and pledges itself to advertise widely and 
persistently the humane conditions existing in the factories 
approved by it. The standard adopted for the present embraces 
four requirements, viz.: that all goods must be manufactured 
by the manufacturer on his own premises; that all the require- 
ments of the state factory law must be complied with; that no 
children under sixteen years of age shall be employed; that no 
overtime shall be worked. It is hoped that within a reasonable 
time it may be possible to include a requirement as to minimal 
wages ; the four which have been adopted are already realized in 
the best factories which have been found in the branch of manu- 
facture under consideration. 

Since the exodus of manufacture from the home, the one 
great industrial function of women has been that of the purchaser. 
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Not only all the foods used in private families, but a very large 


proportion of the furniture and books, as well as the clothing for 


men, women, and children, is prepared with the direct object in 
view of being sold to women. It is, therefore, very natural that 
the first effort to educate the great body of miscellaneous pur- 
chasers concerning the power of the purchaser should have been 
undertaken by women, among women, on behalf of women and 
children. Having proved successful, within moderate limits, in 
that field, it is now extending among people irrespective of age 
and sex; and is asking the coéperation of the institutions of 
learning, and of learned societies. 

The first effort in this country was made by two ladies, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan and Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, in New 
York city, in 1890. They selected two stores in which the 


OFFICIAL LABEL. 


treatment of the employés seemed to them more than usually 
humane; and, setting forth the good points of those stores as 
their standard, they wrote to 1,400 storekeepers on Manhattan 
Island inquiring whether they wished to arrange the work in 
their stores in conformity with the standard and have their 
establishments included in a proposed white list. Out of the 
1,400 ‘wo responded favorably ; and from that modest beginning 
has grown the present ‘“* White List ” of the Consumers’ League of 
New York city, embracing nearly forty leading stores. For the 
two ladies proceeded to organize their friends; to bring their 
growing constituency to the attention of the retail merchant; to 
circulate their White List, and the Standard upon which it is 
founded; and to educate public opinion as to the power of 
purchasers to determine the conditions of labor in retail stores. 
The present principles, object, and Standard of the Consumers’ 
League of New York city are as follows: 
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Che Consumers’ League of the 
City of New York. 


PRINCIPLES. 


I. That the interest of the community 
demands that all workers should receive, 
not the lowest wages, but fair living wages. 

Il. That the responsibility for some of 
the worst evils from which wage-earners 
suffer rests with the consumers who per 
sist in buying in the cheapest market, 
regardless of how cheapness is brought 
about. 

III. That it is, therefore, the duty of 
consumers to find out under what con- 
ditions the articles which they purchase 
are produced, and to insist that these 
conditions shal! be at least decent and 
consistent with a respectable existence 
on the part of the workers. 

IV. That this duty is especially incum- 
bent upon consumers in relation to the 
products of woman's work, since there is 
no limit beyond which the wages of 
women may not be pressed down, unless 
artificially maintained at a living rate by 
combinations, either of the workers them- 


selves or of consumers. 


OBJECT. 

Recognizing the fact that the majority 
of employers are virtually helpless to 
improve conditions as to hours and wages, 
unless sustained by public opinion, by 
law, and by the action of consumers, the 
Consumers’ League declares its object to 
be to ameliorate the conditions of the 
women and children employed in New 
York city, by helping to form a public 
opinion which shall lead consumers to 
recognize their responsibilities, and by 
other methods. 


Standard of a Fait Douse. 
WAGES. 
A fair house is one in which equal 
pay is given for work of equal value, 
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irrespective of sex. In the department 


where women only are employed, 
which the minimum wages are six 
lars per week for experienced 
workers, and fall in few instances 
eight dollars. 
In which wages are paid by the wee 
In which fines, if imposed, are 


into a fund for the benefit of the en 
ployés. 

In which the minimum wages of 
girls are two dollars per week, wit! 
same conditions regarding weekly pa 


ments and fines. 


HOURS. 


A fair house is one in which the 
from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. (with three-quart 
of an hour for lunch) constitute the work- 
ing day, and a general half-holiday 
given on one day of each week during at 
least two summer months. 

In which a vacation of not less thar 
one week is given with pay during the 
summer season. 

In which all overtime is compensated 
for. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 

A fair house is one in which work-, 
lunch-, and retiring rooms are apart from 
each other, and conform in all respects to 
the present sanitary laws. 

In which the present law regarding 
the providing of seats for saleswomen is 
the use of seats per- 


observed, and 


mitted. 


OTHER CONDITIONS. 


A fair house is one in which humane 
and considerate behavior toward employés 
is the rule. 

In which fidelity and length of service 
meet with the consideration which is their 
due. 

In which no children under fourteen 
years of age are employed. 
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The Consumers’ League of New York city, dealing exclu- 
sively with the stores on Manhattan Island, made its appeal 
exclusively to the conscience of the purchasers. Asking them to 
give the preference to the stores in the White List, it stated its 


purpose of encouraging humane employers to continue in their 


course, and of inducing others to imitate them. The success 
attending that appeal has encouraged the league to enter upon 
its more extended field of action; and, incidentally, to broaden 
the scope of its appeal. The National Consumers’ League asks 
that purchasers, by insisting upon buying goods bearing its 
label, will discriminate in favor of those manufacturers who 
treat their employés humanely, so far as that is possible under the 
conditions of the competitive system; and that they will do so 
both for the sake of the employés and also for the sake of pro- 
moting that form of manufacture which is most wholesome for 
the whole community, in preference to conditions in which 
danger of spreading infection is constant and considerable. The 
appeal is still, as before, on behalf of the employé; but it is, 
also, on behalf of a far larger constituency—the whole pur- 
chasing public. 

For, clearly, it is also a social duty to promote that form of 
manufacture which tends toward wholesome products, made 
under right conditions, rather than the sweatshop with its dan- 
gers to the family in which the work is done, and to the pur- 
chaser who may buy all the diseases to which reference has been 
made, despite the glib assurance of the salesman: ‘All our 
goods are produced in our own factory.” 

The present appeal of the National Consumers’ League 
promises to be of increasing value to those employers who care 
to meet their employés as self-respecting people employed under 
reasonable conditions, and paid wages in proportion to the value 
of their work. Many such employers have greeted the league 
with cordial welcome. One proprietor of a factory, known for 
forty years as having most carefully selected employés, unusually 
intelligent, and in surroundings rarely desirable, on being visited 
by a representative of the National Consumers’ League, stated 
that these were aspects of his factory in which the public had 
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not seemed to be interested. The proprietors of such factories 
sustain constant intense pressure of competition of others who 
have a lower standard; and they need and welcome the offe; 
support of an organized body of purchasers. One practi 
demonstration of this may be found in the offer of several sy 
employers to use the label of the Consumers’ League, beari 
the expense of printing the labels and attaching them to th 
product ; another is the help given by a manufacturer of wid 
experience in drafting the form of contract to be used, and many 
various designs for the label, from among which the one now in 
use was selected. As the league grows in numbers and in inf 
ence, this moral and financial support to the humane employ 
may be expected to stimulate the spirit of emulation in oth: 
who have hitherto been guided by the desire for cheapness rather 
than for goodness in the arrangement of their factories. Thi 
has been noticeably the effect in New York city, the 
enlightened employers having been the first to comply with th 
requirements of the local league, and others hesitating, some of 
them for years, but finally coming to the point of making th 
required concessions. 

Recognizing that its work must be one of education a: 
organization, the Consumers’ League has sought the coéperatio 
of the great educational institutions. The departments of e 
nomics of Harvard, Columbia, the University of Pennsylvai 
and Wellesley College have been actively interested in the work 
of the leagues of their several states. The department of so 


ology of the University of Chicago has made valuable contril 

tions, both faculty and students helping with tongue and pen the 
discussion of the power and the duty of the consumer. Th« 
American Academy of Political and Social Science has published 
in its Annals the proceedings covering its discussion of the theo- 
retical foundation of the work of the league. The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and the American 


Social Science Association, at their recent sessions, have dis- 
cussed the subject ;* and it will form the subject of one session 
of the meeting of the American Economic Association at its 


* The substance of this paper was read at the latter meeting. 
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coming meeting during the Christmas holidays. The Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnez, at its October meeting, considered 
the “New Economics in the Colleges Embraced within this 
Association,” especial importance being attached to the teach- 
ing of the theory of consumption. The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, at its biennial meeting in June, 1899, gave 
its principal evening session to the discussion of the prin- 
ciples and aims of the Consumers’ League. State federa- 


I 
tions of women’s clubs and individual clubs are asked to take 


up the subject, placing it on the programs of their public 


meetings. 

In general, the power and usefulness of the Consumers’ 
League will depend largely upon the intelligence and active 
work of the local organizations, and the degree of coéperation 
which these succeed in enlisting on the part of the general pub- 
lic. At present the league points out that consumers, even when 
unorganized, have power to put an end to the production of any 
given goods by refraining from purchasing them; to promote 
the production of others by demanding them. When organized, 
even very partially, consumers can decide, within certain limits, 
the conditions under which the desired goods shall be produced. 
Consumers have, however, done none of these things in an 
orderly and enlightened way, except so far as codperative buy- 
ing has been practiced and the adulteration of foods limited by 
legislation procured through the efforts of purchasers. The 
power of the purchaser, which is potentially unlimited, becomes 
great, in practice, just in proportion as purchasers become organ 
ized and enlightened, place themselves in direct communication 
with the producers, inform themselves exactly concerning the 
conditions of production and distribution, and are able thus to 
enforce their own will instead of submitting to the enticement and 
stimulus of the unscrupulous advertising seller. 

Briefly stated, by way of résumé, the aim of the National 
Consumers’ League is to organize an effective demand for goods 
made under right conditions. As means to this end it endeavors: 

1. To investigate existing conditions of production, and pub- 
lish the results of its investigations. 
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2. To guarantee to the public goods found to have been 
made under conditions satisfactory to it, by attaching to them 
its label. 

3. To appeal to the conscience of the purchaser as an offset 
to the continual appeal of advertisers to the credulity and cupidity 
of the public. 

4. To codperate with and encourage in every legitimate way 
those employers whose work is done under humane and enlight- 
ened conditions. 

5. To procure further legislation for the protection of pur- 
chasers and employés. 

6. To codperatewith the officials whose duty it is to investigate 
the conditions of production and distribution, or to enforce laws 
and ordinances dealing with those conditions. 

7. To form organizations of purchasers for the purposes above 
set forth. FLORENCE KELLEY, 

Secretary National Consumers’ League. 
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Or the social function of the church the churches are con- 
scious as never before in their modern history. This fact is due 
to the dawning of that social consciousness upon the race which 
ie is the presage of another new era of its progress toward the 
: kingdom of God. This new consciousness of each other is 
begotten by the growing recognition of God as the Father of 
us all. To the proposition of universal fatherhood there is but 
one corollary — brotherhood — of church with church in the com- 
munion of saints; of nation with nation in the bonds of an inter- 
national patriotism; of race with race in the strangely new and 
real race-consciousness which is thrilling the body of humanity ; | 
of craft with craft and of class with mass in the indissoluble ' 
interdependence of modern society, and of man with man the 












world over. 
As surely as the church’s mission is fundamentally more i} 
positive than negative, and ultimately more constructive than iM 
destructive, so certainly the function of the church in society is : 
more formative thanreformatory. There can be no reform with- 
out the idea of the ideal form. Reformation, therefore, must 
ever be subsidiary to the creative function of forming the ideal. 
The formative social functions of the church are three: first, 7 
the recognition of the divine ideal of human life, individual and ’ 
social, for itself and all men; second, the initiation of movements if 
and agencies for its realization in the world; third, the trans- 
mission of the Spirit’s power for the social regeneration. 
To recognize the divine ideal of human life in worship is the 
primary social function of the churches in their several com- 
munities and in all the world. 
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*A discussion of “The Church and Social Reforms” at the International Council 
of Congregational Churches, Tremont Temple, Boston, September 23, 1899. 
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This ideal is not less individual for being social, nor 
social for being individual, but social because individual 
individual because social. For life consists in large part of 
relations. ‘One man is no man.” Religion is relations! 
The Christian religion is Christ's ideal of relationship to God 
Father and man as brother, progressively being realized in | 
sonal experience and in the history of the race. In trust 
humanity has this ideal of the “kingdom of the Father” been 
committed to the churches. For themselves and for all n 


they recognize it in public worship. Worship is the recognitio: 


of worth-ship, of what is worth being and doing, as seen in wha 
God is and does. Worship is, therefore, social service of the 
highest type and the most practical utility. Everywhere ho! 

hands are uplifted to God without wrath or doubting they | 
the flag of the kingdom of heaven floating high over earth. 
There everyone may know God’s idea of the one man and 
Christ's ideal of the fellowship of allmen. There where common 
prayer is wont to be made, where the songs of many voices blend 
in unison; there at the sacramental supper where is broken the 


Lecep 
I 


one bread made of the many grains that were scattered upon the 
mountains, and the one wine from many berries is the communion 
which each shares with all and all with each ; there where servic 
is serving and work is worship, there for all time has been held 
aloft the highest social ideal; there, the world over, human 
has more steadily and nearly approached the commonwealth of 
brotherhood. 

If, however, this Christian standard of the life of the one and 
the many had always, and especially during this century, been 
held nearer earth than heaven; if the earthward realization of 
the heavenly kingdom had been boldly proclaimed as the ideal 
toward which the industrial, political, and social programs of men 
could and should be aimed, current history would be written in 
a different handwriting and to another purport than now appears. 
If, for instance, the freedom wherewith the Son makes free had 
been fearlessly applied to each man’s ecomonic freedom and to 
the toleration of every man’s liberty of thought respecting the 
same, the philosophy of anarchism might not have had sucha 
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vreat apostle as Peter Krapotkine, nor be marshaling men in all 
Christendom who are capable of suffering martyrdom for acts of 


despair to bring about the one far-off event of individual liberty. 


The Christian communion would have been recognized at sight 
as the only place in all the world where one man counts one. 
If, on the other hand, the spiritual equality of the kingdom of 
God and the absolute democracy of its all-leveling and all-lift- 
ing doctrines had been fearlessly applied as the ideal of industrial 
and political relationships, the great race movement for actual 
brotherhood might not now so largely take the form of material- 
istic socialism. If the churches had heeded the summons of 
Joseph Mazzini, that greatest prophet and martyr of modern 
democracy, they might have anticipated by their leadership the 
fateful and fearful defection from their ranks and their spirit of 
so large a part of the modern democratic movement. In account- 
ing for this defection, however, and in placing the responsibility 
for it, one fact, almost always overlooked, should be far more 
strongly in evidence to extenuate the motives on both sides of 
that breach of apathy or alienation between the churches and 
the manufacturing classes. It is the fact that, when at the close 
of the fateful eighteenth century the factory system —that great- 
est unarmed revolution— had swept a peasant population, as by a 
cyclone, from their farms and farmhouse manufactories into the 
slavery of machinery and the squalid demoralization of the early 
factory towns, the churches were in the darkest eclipse of their 
faith, the suspended animation of their life, and the paralysis of 
their work for the world. Just when the industrial classes most 
needed the comforts, protection, and leadership of the common 
faith, they actually seemed to be most ignored and abandoned 
by the churches. Only here and there a lonely voice was lifted 
in protest or sympathy in behalf of the multitude helplessly lost 
in a wilderness “great and terrible.” The decadence of the 
churches of that period must have been nigh unto death, measured 
by their delay in waking to the moral and social aspects of the 
industrial situation and in arousing thereto the conscience 
of the nations, much more of their own membership. For, 
remember, it was more than fifty years from the time the first 
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protest against child labor was publicly registered in England to 
the enactment of any effective factory legislation. While wander- 
ing in this wilderness those more than forty years the manu- 
facturing population was lost to the fold. While letting them 
wander there, as ‘sheep having no shepherd,” the churches lost 
an ethical insight, a sense of identification with the masses, and 
a social leadership which they have by no means made up and 
which, after all their social progress in these later years, even 
yet leaves them far from abreast with the complex and increas- 
ingly critical social situation of our own day. How much more 
in keeping with the pace of its splendid progress might “ Evan- 
gelicalism ” have rounded out the present century if, in addition 
to its many great achievements in home lands and its still more 
glorious conquests in foreign fields, its churches had listened 
when Richard Oastler was a voice crying in that wilderness, 
‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord!” if they had more promptly 
followed young Shaftesbury when by his vicariously sacrificial 
service he led the mediatorial way toward the redemption of 
modern industrialism from the curse of Cain; if the judgment of 
God’s throne against the slaughter of the innocents which rever- 
berated in Mrs. Browning’s ‘Cry of the Children” had startled 
the Christians of both continents to united action; or, farther 
back, if they had carried on and out Wesley’s emancipation of 
Christian experience and method, as he himself began to do, 
into the equalization of the social and economic conditions of 
Christendom ; or, still farther back, had they developed and 
extended their reformation of dogma to that of the social order 
and had worked out the ethical corollaries of the farther-reach- 
ing propositions of their world-revolutionizing, kingdom-building 
faith. Wyclif did so. Fo. he cried to the people: “ Father he 
bade us all him call, masters we have none.”” The right of pri- 
vate judgment is democracy. Will we admit it not only, but 
practice it? Common salvation from common sin is equality of 
opportunity. Dare we not only proclaim but apply it? 

But this great loss of that half century to the people and 
the churches should now be only the incentive toward the gain 
to be won by loyalty to the social ideals of the gospel of the 
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kingdom. For only these Christian ideals of the social order can 
really possess the place in the world’s hope and heart which the 


substitutes for them can never more than occupy. But to make 
society Christian there must be a science of Christian society. 


” 


It is the new science of the old “kingdom,” the social exten- 
sion of the common faith, the application of the doctrines which 
save the soul to the saving of society. The gospel of the king- 
dom is sociology with God left in it, with Christ as the center of 
human unity, with the new birth of the individual for the regen- 
eration of society and the indwelling Spirit as the only power 
adequate to fulfill its social ideals. For this kingdom of the 
Son of Man the whole earth is space, the weary heart of man 
gives place, every nation will make room, each community will 
welcome its humblest herald, all else must make way. 

It is the second function of the churches to initiate social 
movements and agencies for the realization of the Christian 
ideal, but not to be their executive. 

One “Holy Roman Empire” is enough for Christendom to 
extenuate before the bar of history. The name, fame, and influ- 
ence of another Constantine are more than enough for the ideals 
of the church to carry through the centuries. We free church- 
men have not found ecclesiasticized politics to be enough of an 
improvement upon the genus to be tempted to repeat those 
colossal failures. But we are subject to the temptation of 
attempting the same sort of less imposing blunders. Our rank 
and file have so long and so largely been composed of the mid- 
dle men of the economic world, and we have so long and so largely 
shared in the gains of their prosperity, that our churches are in 
danger of being regarded as institutions of the bourgeois class 
and the self-appointed and accepted executors of its residuary 
estate. /The thinking elements of the producing classes long 
since identified these organized bodies of the followers of their 
greatest friend and fellow-workman with the history and the des- 
tiny of the bourgeoisie system of industry, out of which the eco- 
nomic world is surely and more and more swiftly passing. We 
from within know how far from true that thought is to the inner 
consciousness of the churches, and yet we should be honest and 
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scholarly enough to admit how strongly the appearances seem to 
justify such a partial judgment by those who look on critical]y 
from without and are suffering from the system while they look 
We know how many productive toilers there are in the ranks of 
our membership, and how many of their sons are in our ministry. 
but yet we should be candid enough to confess with shame the 
frequent servility to wealth, as well as our indiscriminate abuse o{ 
its holders, the unjust discrimination shown to social caste, and 
the unintentioned, but none the less painful, disproportion of 
manual toilers in the trusteeship of our institutions and the 
boards of our church control. The churches can afford now, as 
at the beginning, and as whenever “sitting under the cross,” to 
preach the ideal righteousness and equality of the everlasting 
kingdom and the eternal justice of the ever-living Lord with- 
out, on the one hand, having respect to persons or classes, and 
without, on the other hand, identifying their organization with 
schemes of social reconstruction or with economic agencies of 
production or distribution. That is the function of the industria! 
organization of the body politic, the function, though not the 
form, of which is to be respected as an agency equally divine 
within its sphere as the church is within its own. 

The social ideals of the gospel have borne their best fruits in 
society when the churches have given the initiative toward higher 
conceptions of civic and national life; have supplied towns, 
cities, state, and nation with citizens inspired by these ideals of 
Christian social relationship, and with the willingness to sacrifice 
to realize them; and have given no suspicion of making any 
attempt, either formal or virtual, to usurp the functions of gov- 
ernment. The churches should be the last to tolerate, much less 
to claim or secure, class legislation for their own or others’ 
benefit, for they stand for all, if for any. Not in their corporate 
capacity should the churches assume the function of reformatory 
agencies for the enactment or enforcement of law. For, on the 
one hand, neither in their constituency nor in their form of 
organization are they adapted to or effective in such service, 
and, on the other hand, if they were, theirs is the higher func- 
tion, and even the harder work of maintaining the standards and 
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enerating the sacrificial spirit that makes such a strife at law 
unnecessary, or, if necessary, triumphant. /If, therefore, the 
churches may not be the executive of social action, even in the 
effort to realize their own ideals, they may give initiative to every 


suc 


h effort by fulfilling their function of inspiring, educating, 
nd unifying the people. Where other institutions of the com- 


munity —the homes, the neighborhood centers for culture and 


social intercourse, and the municipal provisions for social needs — 

fail to meet and minister to the wants of the people, it is not only 
ustifiable but obligatory upon the churches to provide substitutes 
forthem. Thus ‘‘institutional’’ churches and social settlements 
are the ministering body of the Son of Man, incarnating the 
spirit of the Christ in their ministry to the physical and social, 
educational and civic, moral and spiritual necessities of our city 
centers, not only saving souls out of the wreck, but also helping 
to save the wreck itself. But rarely, if ever, is it necessary or 


isable to turn the pulpit into a lectureship on economics and 


aay 


politics, or the sabbath service into a free forum for the discus- 


sion of social theories. Far more effective is it for the churches 
to man the social point of view, and thence faithfully and fear 
lessly, by word and in deed, to extend the application of the 
righteousness of the prophets, the gospel of the Christ, and the 
ethics of the apostles, from their old work of righting the one 
man’s relation to the one God, to the new work of righting the 
relation of each to all and of all to each. To unify ail the 
forces which make for righteousness and inspire them to realize 
the highest ideals attainable is the formative function of the 
churches in a community which will have far more of a reforma- 
tory effect than all the effort they could make to lead reforms 
that are always more effectively promoted by other agencies. 
For, in the language of a reformatory chaplain, ‘‘formatories 
are the best reformatories.”’ 

The history of the English people began when upon the tomb 
of a forgotten hero might have been inscribed the words which 
Charles Kingsley wrote under the name of Hereward the Wake: 
‘Here lies the first of the new English who, by the grace of God, 
began to drain the fens.” So, it is said, the imperial supremacy 
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of the English people dates from the time the nation went home 
from Waterloo to attend to her own housekeeping, to work fo: 
her daily bread, to care for her women and children, to build 
roads, shops, and schools, to cleanse houses and streets, and 
care for her sick. And the church which will initiate this world- 
work of the kingdom will begin to write a new and glorious page 
in the history of the commonwealth of Israel and the covenants 
of promise. 

The third and greatest of all the social functions of the 
church is to supply that sacrificial service which is the only 
medium of the Spirit’s power for the regeneration of society. 

The social ideals of Christianity have all along the history of 
their revelation inspired the initiative of many others than men 
of the Spirit. Over the men of 1798 there hung like a mirage 
in the desolation of their desert the ideals of that kingdom which 
is ‘righteousness, peace, and joy.” Had their initiative been 
“in the Spirit,” then “liberty, equality, and fraternity” might 
have been the translation of those ancient terms in pentecostal 
tongues to the modern world, and the Revolution might have 
been the world’s second Pentecost, the Spirit’s social regenera- 
tion, the birth of the coming nation in a day. For social regen- 
eration is the function of the Holy Spirit, the spirit of the Christ, 
which has never wrought the social regeneration without having 
the cross to work through ; without having, as at Pentecost and at 
every social revival since, Messianic people to sacrifice them- 
selves and bear away the sin of society and bring the king- 
dom in. The cross of social self-denial is the Christ-man’s 
burden, now as ever, now in sone respects more thanever. For 
there is an ethical tragedy at hand, such as has not tested 
Christendom since the Reformation, such as did not test it then 
at a point of such close contact with the world. It remains to 
be seen where the cross-bearing spirit will find the Messianic 
people, ‘the servant of Jehovah,” to serve the peoples. 

The crisis bringing us to a test of this cross of a social denial 
of self and an economic profession of Christ is coming both from 
without and from within. From without comes the demand for 
democracy, political not only, but industrial and social the more — 
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a demand intense, worldwide, yet most emphatic in Christendom ; 


a categorical imperative to the churches. But it is only the echo 


of the impact of the kingdom upon the world. For the gospel 
has at last struck the earth under the feet of the common man. 
It has awakened the consciousness of manhood in him, the con- 
sciousness that if he is a man he has the claim to the right to 
live the human life and to have the living of a man. ‘“ This 
dumb terror ’’ —the dispossessed, disinherited son of the world’s 
heaviest tasks and least requited toil—is replying to God 
“after the silence of the centuries,” saying, “I would be the 
man the Lord God made and meant me to be, the man the school 
and the church have taught me to be ;”’ and the Lord God — his 
and ours —- awaits the answer of Christendom. Will we let him 
be by helping him help himself? It will not answer to make 
reply: ‘We will let him alone.” Lazssez-faire was the lisping of 
the infancy of economic science. Civilization is repudiating it, 
much more Christianity. For even civilization means human 
interference in the cosmic struggle for existence. The “ let- 
alone theory” of society bears the mark of Cain. Its theological 
definition is hell. ‘‘ Joined to his idols let him alone.”” The Lord 
God awaits answer to what the Spirit says to the churches. Will 
we be set apart to God to take part with man? Will we “ for their 
sakes’’ consecrate ourselves as Christ did for our sakes? Will 
we love men as he, better than self, in order that they may be 
able to love neighbor as self ? Will we, in the Christlikeness of 
our industrial and commercial relations, furnish the economic 
terms in which the gospel must find expression, if it is to satisfy 
the consciences of increasing multitudes of fellow-men? Will 
we have the mind in us that was in Christ Jesus, who thought it 
not a thing to be grasped at, a prize to withhold, to be what he 
had been, to keep what he had, but “emptied himself” that 
others might be filled with the more abundant life? Will we, 
dare we as a body, bear that cross of economic sacrifice and 
social self-denial that God may ever highly exalt us, and let the 
church share with the Christ the “name above every name, at 
which every knee shall bow”? This is the church’s social ques- 
tion. Will we reform ourselves in order to conform the world to 
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may become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ ? 

The question whether the church will be the democracy js 
raising the question whether the democracy will be the chur: h 
One of the keenest satirists of ecclesiasticism which current fic- 


Christ? Will we be the world’s cross-bearers that its kingdoms 


tion has produced answers: ‘‘ Nothing but a church will do 
All the other schemes of democracy have come to naught 
for want of that. The lecture platform is no substitute fo: 
Sinai. Democracy is a religion, or nothing, with its doctrine, its 
forms, its ritual, its ceremonies, its government as a church 
above all, its organized sacrifice of the altar, the sacrifice of seli 
Democracy must get rid of the natural man, of each for himself, 
and have a new birth into the spiritual man, the ideal self of each 
for all. Without religion how is man, the essentially religious 
animal, to face the most tremendous of all problems, social jus- 
tice?’”’*® 

From within the church there is the revolt of the Christian 
conscience against the prevalent ethical dualism which is result- 
ing ina moral self-stultification of many Christians in trade ; is 
depriving the church of the membership of conscientious men, and 
is a creeping paralysis over its spiritual power and social influence 
The issue between ‘the competitive system” of industry and 
social order and the rudimentary ethics of Christ’s golden rule 
and love of neighbor as one’s self is absolute and mandatory 
This is the soul of the social question which will not down; which 
cannot lose its identity in Jesuitical casuistries; which must be 
met by each Christian as it meets him, and by the churches when 
confronted by the crises of their communities. Those who live 
protected lives under the shelter of assured incomes can little 
imagine the stress and strain upon the moral sense of an increas- 
ing multitude of our brethren who are exposed to the frightful 
struggle for economic existence both in the ranks of capital and 
labor. The conscience of Christendom will not much longer 
allow this breach between the rule of faith and the rule of 
practice ; will not much longer tolerate the profession of belief 


*See RICHARD WHITEING, No. 5 John Street (New York: The Century Co.), pp. 
309 ef al, 
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in Christian altruism as the rule of practice, while life itself is 
maintained by conformity to the diametrically opposite principle 
of every man for himself. The prayer and hope for the coming 
of the kingdom upon the part of those who willingly submit to 


. . ’ ~ 
this dualism will not always be thought to be ingenuous, For, as 


one of America’s best economists writes, ‘‘ if the ethico-economic 
rule of ‘every man for himself’ were a recognized principle of 
action, the result would be a society composed, indeed, of men, 
but a collective brute.”"* The cross imposed from within is to 
decide whether we will live two lives or one; whether we will 
believe in the single-sight through which the whole body is full 
of light, or grope on in the darkness of the double-vision of the 
evil eye ; whether we will have any religion that is not ethical 
or any ethics that is not religious. It is not a question whether 
this cross will be borne, but whether we shall wear the crown 
awaiting those who take it up as their cross; for ethics is surely, 
if slowly, establishing its sovereignty over economics. “The 
reformer’s conscience,”’ as another has said, “ claims the right to 
audit the books of society, must enter politics and conquer the 
earth. The holy land to be redeemed is under the feet of the 
peasant and the laborer.” / It is plain enough that those who are 
being possessed by this social conscience and fired with the pas- 
sion of a social chivalry to unite in the new crusade for the 
recovery of that land of promise, cannot long stop short of 
action. Inevitable is the social organization of the moral forces 
now being generated in individuals for overcoming the baneful 
evil of this ethical dualism with the moral monism of the king- 
dom of God. Orthodoxy of life will yet be as essential a test 
of one’s Christianity as orthodoxy of belief. Heresy of heart 
and conscience will yet be a surer excision from the Christian 
body than heresy of the head. Sooner or later no one will be 
recognized as a Christian who does not possess faith in the eth- 
ics of Jesus as the rule of practice; who does not strenuously 
endeavor to do the things that he says; who will not be the 
beatitudes. ; One of the best-known exponents of economic 
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*See PROFESSOR JOHN B.CLARK, Zhe Philosophy of Wealth (Boston: Ginn & Co.), 
pp- 133, 219. 
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ethics in this country affirms: ‘ The infidelity of our century, 
and this is the only form of infidelity to be feared, is disbelief 
in the golden rule of conduct. If Christianity ever comes to 
exert a positive influence in the direction of the affairs of men, 
it will be through the persistent assertion on the part of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus that this rule is paramount, that it is universal in 
its application, and that every interest opposed to it is an 
un-Christian interest.’’* Whenever this note of reality has actually 
been struck, Christianity has exerted this positive influence over 
the affairsof men. Francis of Assisino sooner began to live the 
single-sighted, one life than from palace and hovel the people fol- 
lowed him back to the fold from which they had been widely 
estranged and long alienated. All the church bells of Christen- 
dom have scarcely arrested the fixed attention of so many 
earnest minds as the simplicity and single-heartedness of Tol- 
stoi’s deep-toned consistency of life. The names of Charles 
Kingsley and Frederick Denison Maurice are still not without 
power to hush the bitterest invective against the ministry and to 
modify the fiercest denunciation of the church which it has 
been my lot to hear in the most revolutionary circles to be 
found among Chicago’s workingmen. Whatever earthly form 
this righteous social order may take will be “the kingdom of 
the Father,” and whatever organization mobilizes the moral 
forces that bring it in will be the church of the Son of Man. 
The free churches bear the sovereign insignia of being a part 
of fhat church by the part of that kingdom they have brought 
into the world. They have borne their cross in the day of their 
visitation, and have worn the crown of ministry to the many. 
Their church “without a bishop”’ reared these states “without 
aking.” Their missions abroad have implanted over the wide 
world seed-thoughts and sentiments having in them the power 
of an endless life, which will yet burst through all barriers and 
bloom in the social regeneration of the world. Their associa- 
tion of homes, schools, and churches for the redemption of the 
























*Proressor H. C. ADAMS, address: “Christianity as a Social Force.” See vol- 
ume, Religious Thought at the University of Michigan (published 1893 by the Students’ 
Christian Association), p. 55. 
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subject and abject races is reviving the unfit so as to be fit to 
survive. Their faith in the living God and the living people, as 
expressed in their fearless dependence upon a polity without 
ecclesiastical authority, and a creed which finds its only authori- 
tative symbol in the current confessions of ever-present belief, 
is the very democracy of the kingdom. The practice of this 
present faith in the present God and the present people is the 
crowning service which the free churches can render the king- 
dom, the church, and the world. But the very weight of their 
crown is their cross. For what has been said of modern democ- 
racy is as true of it in churchas in state: “It lays on the will the 
heaviest tax of all The sincere believer in democracy must 
have a dogmatic conviction that the principle of individuality 
shall some time have the widest possible spread. His right to be 
an individual himself puts him under the highest conceivable 
obligation to create individuality in others. He is a gentleman 
in a true democratic sense just in the measure that he has the 
art of finding himself in an ever-growing number of persons of all 
sorts and conditions He must carry the campaign against 
caste into larger issues. He must face all that is disagreeable 
and problematic in democracy, concealing nothing, blinking 
nothing away. And at the same time he must keep his will 
strong and tempered, so that its edge shall never turn. To meet 
all his social obligations heartily, to pay all his political debts 
joyously, never to throwa glance over his shoulder at the monas- 
tery—this is a mighty day’s work.”’* : 

To fulfill this their social function let our free churches go 
triumphantly hence into the century of social democracy, the 
dawning of which admonishes us to examine ourselves, and take 
heed that we take not the sacrament of the people’s service 
unworthily. 

DISCUSSION. 

REV. PHILIP Moxom, D.D.: The heart of our religion is involved in 
this problem. In a long experience, in which I have tried to keep myself 
close to the essential elements of the work of the church, no question more 

* PROFEsSOK H. S. Nasu, Genesis of the Social Conscience (New York: Macmillan 
Co.), pp. 303, 304. 
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vital than that of today’s discussion has been presented to me. It lies at ¢} 
heart of our religious and theological concern. I am nota partisan, b 
hear the voice of One who is saying to this age and generation : ‘“ Why ca 
me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?” All these problems hay, 
their roots in the cradle. The kingdom of God, if it comes at all, must co 
through the gateway of childhood. The principles of righteousness and just 
must be planted in the child's mind before it is seven years of age, if it is to 
hold them all its life. An ounce of formation is worth a ton of reformat 

REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D.: I want to put all the emphasis | 
can upon the magnificent address of the morning, every word of which | 
believe. The first and the whole question seems to me to be to find 
whether we believe the gospel of Christ or not. The Sermon on the Mount is 
not a secondary element in the gospel. It gives us the practical application 
of God's fatherhood and the brotherhood of man. The fundamental question 
is: Do we believe that we are (not may become) the children of God? The 
question of our belief in that, and of our action upon our belief, is the whole 
question for us. If we believe it, we know what our action must be. No 
small part of the gospel’s dynamic is in the Sermon on the Mount. 


A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., principal of Mansfield College, Oxford: | 
should not like to say that I indorse every word of Dr. Taylor's address. 
With its spirit I cordially agree, but from its criticism of the attitude of the 
churches toward the industrial classes at the introduction of the factory 
system I as cordially dissent. The factory system made men part of the 
machine, and the heavenly fire which had burned upon the altars of humble 
peasant homes was smothered. The church did not accept this fact with 
indifference. There was nothing that stood for the poor man and _ helped h 
cause through all that transition like the church, and it has worked ever since 


~ 


against the tendency to make men mere “hands.”” If the voice of religi 
has been silenced in the home of the workingman, who is to blame? The 
church did its best to hold the men, but in came the great factory, which 
took the men from their homes, swept them into work at daylight, swept 
them out again for a half hour fer breakfast, kept them prisoners all through 
the day, with another brief dinner space, and swept them out again in the 
evening jaded, tired, too worn out to think of aught but sleep. The men had 
no time to keep their altars alight. The factory reduced the man toa part of 
the machine—a “hand,” and nothing more. ‘To preserve religion amid the 
social changes of the past has been no easy task.” We must be just. We 
carry on by our prayers and sacrifices the labors of the past. 1 hold indi- 
viduality to be a mighty force, but I acknowledge other forces as mighty. 
And we have a conscience to create in the state, as well as in the family and 
the community. 

Rev. D. L. Rircuie, of Newcastle-on-Tyne: The evangelical churches 
of England have cared for the soul, but have not forgotten the body. Our 
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best men devote their strength and their time in working on school boards 


nd in politics, in municipal government and Parliament. We call it an 


r not to separate ourselves from politics. We go into it, not as 
hes, not as political parsons, but as men with great interests at stake in 


i's kingdom. Dr. Dale was one of the greatest publicists of England. 
» was the adviser of Gladstone. Dr. Charles Berry burned himself out in 
lic service too soon for England. Our English delegates will protest 


} 
against making Christianity identical with any scheme of economics. An 
istice has been done the speaker of last evening. I know that he does not 


put the Sermon on the Mount into any secondary place at all. But he knows, 


ind we know, that to carry out the Sermon on the Mount we need a dynamic. 
[he only power that can realize Christ’s ideals is in the person of our 
Redeemer, and in his cross. I do not want to make a boast, but I feel that 
the evangelical churches on the other side are at least a step in advance of 
you here in their attitude toward the social movement. 
Rev. ROBERT CRAIG, D.D., of Edinburgh: I have listened to the paper 
greatest interest and admiration, but I have marveled that no reference 
been made in the discussion to that most important point in the con- 
deration of the social question, the drink traffic. In fighting this evil many 
men have illustrated concretely that spirit of sacrifice for which the, paper 


eaded. We must not forget the importance of the individual soul. 


PROFESSOR TAYLOR: I think if you will read my paper you will see that 
| have forefended myself from many of the criticisms. I distinctly denied 
that the church should have any formal connection with particular schemes of 
social reform or of economic production and distribution. But it is not a 
question of economics or politics to say that any system of industrial or 
social order is untenable which attempts to incorporate such diametrically 
opposite ethical standards as that upon which the “‘competitive system ”’ is 
based and the principle of neighbor-love inculcated by Christ. It is impos- 
sible that these two standards can both be fundamentally right and equally 
pproved by the Christian conscience. You can never make them appear to 
be of equal authority. You can never make people believe that you really 
hold to the Christian principle of loving your neighbor as yourself, if you 
justify the practice of the competitive principle of each one for himself. in 
all the years of my pastoral service I have seen the fine gold of the Christian 
character of our Sunday-school boys become dim from their entrance upon 
the fratricidal strife of the competitive struggle for existence. Recognize, if 
we must, the competitive principle as the basis of the existing status, but 
do not justify it by the authority of your altruistic faith. Rather sink with 
the flag of Christ's ideal at high-mast than float on any bottom with it at half- 
mast. 

Permit a word of rejoinder to Dr. Fairbairn and my English brethren. | 
would like to have assured them, if time had allowed, of my appreciation of 
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the fact that the English labor movement is a quarter of a century ahead of 
the American, largely, I believe, because of the friendlier attitude of thei; 
churches toward it than of ours. For I well know that the backbone and 
strength of the labor leadership in England have been largely drawn from 
the rank and file of the Nonconformist churches. But, my brethren, | am 
sure you cannot read the industrial history of the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth centuries in your own most eminent 
English authorities without feeling sure that the crisis of the industrial revolu- 
tion came upon the churches at the most unfortunate period in their history 

when they were least prepared to grapple with the appalling situation in 
which the manufacturing population of England found itself. I am almost 
willing to leave the point at issue to the arbitrament of Hodder’s Life of Lord 
Shaftesbury. What was it that caused that greatest hero of the century his 
heartbreaks, if it was not the lack of codperation from the churches whose 
sympathy and help he had a right to expect in his efforts to stop the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents by the competitive industries of Christian England? 
The fact of the unpreparedness of the church at that period was cited, how- 
ever, to account for the breach which still exists to an appalling extent 
between the churches and the productive manual workers in all Christen- 
dom. For over twenty years I have stood in this breach trying to help bridge 
it — stood for the church where it was hardest to stand. In all that time | 
have heard but two men speak disrespectfully of the character of Christ, 
but very rarely have I heard respectful reference to the churches that 
bear his name. This fact is stated, not extenuated. But it must be faced. 
There is a tremendous gulf between the churches and the mass of people in 
the densest populations of Christendom. The deepest breach is that in the 
ethical relationship of industrial life. Let me illustrate from a leaf of social- 
settlement life. One evening in the workingmen’s economic discussion at 
Chicago Commons an individualist declared that he was “tired of hearing 
the Golden Rule preached to workingmen.” “It is the dream of a Hebrew 
madman. It never has been true and never can be. The survival of the 
strongest is the law of nature. Competition is the law of trade. The biggest 
beast gets the biggest bone. Might is the only right. Stop not, therefore, for 
the weak. It is only the creeping Christ who tells you to do so.’ The social- 
ist who had opened the discussion made reply: “There is, as Drummond 
says, a struggle for the life of others in nature as truly as_ the struggle for 
the life of self. Motherhood proves it. But I have read somewhere that this 
struggle is seen least in the hyena breed. That man’s evolution must have 
been arrested at the hyena stage. But, men, to get the beast out of all of us 
that is in that man to a greater degree, cost the life of Jesus, the carpenter of 
Nazareth. I am no Christian, but it makes a man’s heart full to think that 
he had to die for a thing like that!" Brethren, it is not hard to tell toward 
which of these two positions the ethics of Christ's gospel most tends. 
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Dr. Gladden did not mean, I am sure, in emphasizing the ethics of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount to disparage the dynamic force in the person and work of 
Christ. When will we ever cease falsely to discriminate between ethics and 
religion? This breach in the ethical relationship of the industrial world cannot 
be bridged cheaply. Only bya vicarious incarnation of the ethics of the cross 
of Christ, in the flesh and blood of its members, can the church span that 
chasm. Do not, for Christ’s sake and brother-man'’s, too hastily criticise the 
nen who are standing in that breach to reconcile men to each other and to 
God. 1 believe that there is an ethical revival of religion at hand, a revival 
of the religion of relationship to God that will express itself in the brother- 
hood relationship to men. Can anyone deny that it is needed? Must not 
all of us admit that the evangelical movement is, for the present at least, 


experiencing a decided check? Is it loyal, do you think, to blink the facts ? 
es not loyalty to the church demand that we face the worst and do our 


Dx 
best? Let me again repudiate any intention of being unjust to the churches 
of today or of the past. But, brethren, we must be honest even in religion, 
where, perhaps, it is hardest to keep the Golden Rule. There is more Chris- 
tianity in solution than has been precipitated in conventional expression or 
crystallized in ecclesiastical form. Let us recognize the footfall of the Holy 


Spirit to be in advance of us all 

















CONCERNING CERTAIN WISE LIMITS TO CHARITy 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY WORK. 


Written from the point of view of a director of a charity organization 
society in a city where no general society for relief exists. 

For the sake of brevity, the charity organization society or associated 
charities which does not give relief directly is here called C.O.S. That 
which does give relief from its own funds is called mixed society. 

Anyone who is not ready to accept the cardinal doctrine of C. O. S. about 
relief, viz., that it is not the purpose of wise charity, but that it is a means to 
other ends, just as truly as investigation and registration are means and not 
ends, will not be interested in this paper. 


THERE is an obvious necessity that much of the “charity” 
which it is our business to organize, or to associate, must, under 
present conditions, include a large amount of relief in kind or 
money. It is now generally understood that unceasing care must 
be exercised to insure that this necessary relief shall not do 
harm, instead of or as wellas good, to the recipient. How best 
can we avoid or lessen the evils which relief may cause, while 
we secure all the benefits that wise and kind relief can confer ? 
The temptation to do this by keeping the distribution of relief 
in our own hands is a serious one. It is easier, in theory, to 
keep our own agents within due bounds than those of another 
society. Our agents are fully occupied; it would save much 
time to write relief orders in our own office instead of asking 
other people for them. We are already criticised for too much 
machinery ; why erect a new machine in the shape of a society 
for relief, instead of adding an attachment to the one existing? 
These questions seem pertinent, especially to business-men who 
know the advantage of consolidations and combines. And, it 
must be admitted, about half of the so-called “ charity organiza- 
tion societies” or ‘associated charities’? in the United States 
are mixed societies, and many of the mixed societies appear 
prosperous. 

There are, however, several dangers which no mixed society 
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has entirely escaped, which have been fatal to several of them, 
and which have destroyed the strictly C. O. S. work in more. 
The first and most serious of these dangers is one which also 
threatens aC. O. S., but it is much more formidable to the mixed 
society. It is that of coming to regard relief as an end instead 
of a means. Now, the consequence of taking a means for an 
end, in charity work as well as in all other departments of human 


activity, is simply that effort rests with the means, and the true 


end is forgotten. 

The history of many a mixed society, which began with the 
clearest C. O. S. principles, has been that the C. O. S. work has 
dwindled as the relief work has grown, until after a few years 
the former is, in extreme instances, practically extinct. The 
most striking and rapid instances of this decadence known to the 
writer occurred in the Associated Charities of Cincinnati, under 
its original organization (it is deing better now); in the first 
Associated Charities of Washington, D. C.; and in some of the 
district organizations in Philadelphia. Many smaller and less 
prominent societies have met a similar fate, but those mentioned 
have been the most conspicuous sinners against light among the 
societies calling themselves by the titles of charity organization 
society or associated charities. 

The history of most of the great charitable societies which 
were established in this country responsive to the wave of 
charitable emotion which began in Elberfeld (Prussia), and 
reached our shores about forty-five or fifty years ago, and which 
were variously known as societies for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor, provident societies, union relief socie- 
ties, etc., etc., was almost exactly like that of the decadent 
charity organization societies which I have mentioned. Begin- 
ning with excellent principles, which in their printed documents 
often read like extracts from the declaration of objects and 
methods of a charity organization society of today, they all 
degenerated in a few years into mere dole-relief societies. 
Some of them became well-managed and economical relief 
societies, but all of them, or almost all, forgot in practice the 
distinctive principles with which they set out, although they 
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sometimes retained them in the statement of their methods usy- 
ally printed on the first page of their annual report. It is true 
that in the last few years there have been striking examples of 
reform and new life in some of them which have felt the inf_y- 
ence of the C. O. S. movement. 

The way in which the declination of so many once excellent 
societies to a lower plane has occurred will be seen on a little 
consideration. In a mixed society it is a natural and almost 
inevitable result of circumstances and character. Agents and 
committees are human. They usually have more work on their 
hands than they can do their very best with. They feel their 
responsibility to do something for every case. Of course, sinc: 
C.O.S. principles have been adopted, we rarely say to ourselves 
concerning any given case that we will give, or secure, the needed 
relief and then drop it, but this is what we often do. Some 
relief in a given case is, or appears to be, necessary. We admin- 
ister the relief, usually as a strictly temporary action, and pass 
the case for the present, intending, at least hoping, to take it up 
for careful, wise, and permanent treatment later. Practically it 
is not thought of again until a renewed application shows a 
renewed need of relief. Again the temporary aid is given and 
the case is passed. Each time this is done the case is made a 
harder one for true C.O.S. work. Each time the consciences of 
the agent and committee are less sensitive, not only as regards 
this case, but all cases. After a few repetitions of this process 
the consciousness comes that “this ts a case for relief,” princi- 
pally, if not entirely. This occurs at first with a few cases, then 
with many, then with a majority of those treated. The district 
committee, which finds its chief business to have descended from 
the beautiful ideal of uplifting the poor by personal devotion 
and service to the sordid plane of deciding whether a poor Irish 
or negro washerwoman is to havea 75-cent or a 50-cent grocery 
order this week, loses interest, and leaves the work chiefly, or 
solely, to the agent. The agent, usually overworked at seasons 
of the year, does ever hastier and poorer work, and presently 
finds herself the almoner of what is really a dole-relief society, 
salving her conscience by operating a feeble, free employment 
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bureau (so as to ‘make work the basis of relief’), and by chat- 
ting over a case or two with her neighbor who is almoner for a 
church charity fund, or with the parish priest, or occasionally 
securing a bed at a hospital for a sick man, or sending a child 
to the day nursery (so “securing the cooperation of all charitable 
agencies’’). 

Such an agent occasionally deplores that ‘our friendly visitors 
do not take the interest they do in Boston,” and thinks probably they 
are a different kind of people there. Perhaps she says: ‘“ Zhe 
conditions are so different with us; we cannot do as they do in Balti- 
more and Newport.’’ Or, if she is very able and energetic, she says: 
“7 don't want volunteers around me; let me do my work with the poor, 
but don't bother me with friendly visitors.’’ The above are actual, 
not imaginary quotations. 

The friendly visitors, few in number, wholly untrained, with- 
out leadership, when they do call at the office, chiefly do it to 
ask for more relief for their poor families. The directors have 
a great deal of trouble raising money, and are constantly 
annoyed because “‘ zt costs two dollars to give away one.’’ The society 
holds an annual meeting, at which one or two ministers, usually 
newcomers to the city, and perhaps new converts to the mod- 
ern idea of charity, make glowing speeches, rehearsing the 
time-honored hopes of C.O.S. Reports are read, economy in 
the office force commended. No one says, “We are only talking 
about these fine things, not doing them,” and the evils of unorgan- 
ized charity flourish almost as they did before the society began. 
The name C. O. S. is spoiled by abuse, and there is a burnt-over 
district left when the society dies. 

This is a sad but a painfully true history of the consequences 
of relief-giving by a mixed society calling itself C.O.S. That 
it is not true of all such societies is owing to the devotion and 
strength of a few individuals. It is the probable history of all. 

The tendency of charitable energy to expend itself in its 
lowest form is analogous with the same tendency in physical 
energy. Just as physical energy constantly tends to waste itself 
in the form of radiant heat, so charitable energy tends to waste 
itself in the form of giving things, either at our own cost or at 
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the cost of those from whom we collect. C. O. S. is only true 
to itself when it stands for a higher form of force, one that shal! 
not be so much giving as exchanging. If we call ourselves a 
C. O. S., we are bound to keep up oyr efforts on the higher plane 
No matter how slowly the results may come, we must have the 
courage and the patience of our convictions. We must not 
flatter ourselves that we have done the great and fine work we 
set out to do, when we have simply introduced a little system 
into the work of charitable relief, and saved a few dollars pre- 
viously wasted. 

Another danger, much more serious and more difficult to 
avoid in the mixed society than in C. O.S., is that of hurtiu! 
misunderstandings. Of course, to be misunderstood is inevi- 
table. We must be prepared for that, and must be always ready 
to explain to and reconvert our supporters. But the worst mis- 
understandings arise from cases where our sayings and our doings 
do not agree. When we say, “ Not alms, but a friend,” and make 
relief-giving our chief business; ‘Lzft the poor above the need of 
relief,’ and do little but give the relief which helps to keep them 
down where they are, will not people think us insincere? The 
constant criticism, based on misunderstanding, of the percentage 
cost of relief work can best be met by saying bravely: ‘ Ad/ you 
give us ts for machinery; we give no alms.” It is too much to 
expect that poor people who are sent to us for relief, and for 
whom we secure help in some way, shall ever quite understand 
us. But at least our own friendly visitors, members of commit- 
tees, and the more thoughtful of our subscribers should compre- 
hend what we stand for. Ina mixed society more than half ot 
such persons, in spite of all the fine theories of helpfulness 
printed in its annual reports, will continue to believe that charity 
and alms-giving are synonymous. 

Again, there is the constant danger of failure to secure proper 
coéperation. In theory codperation is secured by resolutions 
voted at meetings of committees or boards of directors. In 
practice it comes about by the agents and visitors working 
together in a friendly way about a given family in distress, and 
using together the records and other information gathered and 
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rested at the central office C.O.S. The almoner of a church 


} 
11¢ 
if 
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charity fund will often seek coéperation with a mixed society 


+ + 
1) 
{Hoe & 


hrough it with others) in order to turn over to it for relief 
some case which has long burdened the church’s fund, and has 
probably become completely pauperized. If we do not give 
relief, we are spared such trials, for those who control such funds 
under such circumstances do not want C. O. S. investigation 
nor registration, and care little for any friendly visitation other 
than they can supply. The duty of C. O. S. is to do these things, 
and it expects the church to do its full share of the work of help- 
fulness, that is, to care for all its own members in distress, if 
able, and as many more cases as it can. C.O.S. is most suc- 
cessful in getting relief societies to coéperate with each other, 
and all agencies through it, when it constantly helps them by 
making their relief-giving function plain, and not infringing 
on it. It must expect the relief agencies of every kind to do 
the work for which they exist, and not let them think they can 
evade responsibility for unrelieved suffering by assuming that 
C. O. S. will make up for all they fail to do. 

The most valuable aid in securing the coéperation of pri- 
vate charitable persons is lost to the mixed society. C. O.S. 
can call on its friends and subscribers to furnish the material 
assistance needed for their own cases with a better grace than 
the mixed society, and does not need to fear the answer: ‘“/ 
subscribe that you may help these people; why do you bring them back 
to me?” 

The C. O. S. must secure its influence with and guidance of 
other societies and agencies by usefulness to them. It must 
carefully avoid competition with any. ‘ Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant.’ The price of success is 
demonstrated usefulness. 

[he above are among the more obvious reasons against a 
society which calls itself C. O. S. or A. C. being the disburser 
of relief funds from its own treasury. They do not all apply, 
though some of them do, to C. O. S. being a temporary custo- 
dian of funds given it for specific cases. Nor even to C. O. S. 
keeping a ‘Golden Book,” although there are some difficulties 
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and dangers attending the latter method. Nor do they militate 
decidedly against a C. O. S. soliciting funds at one and the same 
time for itself and for a friendly relief society, which is officered 
entirely by volunteers and which depends on C. O. S. for investi- 
gations, etc., provided the two causes be made distinct when th: 
solicitation is made, and thereafter on the books and in the 


reports of the societies. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 





OLD AND NEW ASPECTS OF THE ARYAN QUESTION.' 

Tuis book isa monograph of Homo Europeus; that is, of that 
variety of man which has been designated by writers in different 
fields by the various names of the dolichocephalic-blond, the 
Kymric, the Galatic, the Germanic, and the Aryan race. | 


prefer to designate the race ordinarily by the scientific name 


given to it by Linnezus. In a work devoted to the scientific 
study of a form of Homo it is desirable to use a zodlogical termi- 
nology such as is employed in describing Felis, Corvus, or Ammo- 
nites. Such a terminology is a means of impressing upon the 
reader that man is biologically akin to the animals and subject 
to the same biological laws. Too often man is regarded, even 
in serious works, as an exceptional being apart from, or even 
superior to, law. This is an error which must be rigidly avoided. 
The arbitrary in human affairs exists only in the imagination of 
mystics. Anthropo-sociology, and in general political science 
as based on the doctrine of evolution, is bound to substitute a 
concrete knowledge of the laws of human life in place of the 
metaphysical and mystic conceptions of the sociology of the 
philosophers. 

If I employ also the term Aryan, I do so partly to avoid 
constant repetition of the longer designation, and partly as a con- 
cession to the reading public whose education is usually literary 
rather than scientific. Ammon, Wilser, Muffang, Fouillée, Clos- 
son, Ujfalvy, Ripley, and others have, indeed, employed in pub 
lications of a more or less popular character the terminology 
that I adopted from Linnzus, but it still needs to be explained 
by the terminology in more general use. I have had, then, to 
choose between the words : Kymric, Germanic, and Aryan. The 
first of these, which means literally compatriots, dates only from 
the Middle Ages, and has been used only in reference to some 
Gallic tribes. The second has never been generally accepted as 

* Translated by CARLOs C, CLOssON. 

These pages are from the introductory chapter of the forthcoming work of DE 
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a designation for the entire race in question. I prefer the term 
Aryan to either of the others, because it has gained considerable 
currency during the last twenty years, and because it has been 
given a general significance by the philologists, and so by the 
reading public. 

It is, however, as is shown by the history of the word, far 
from being a satisfactory term. 

In the sacred books of India and Persia the word Arya desig- 
nated the parent stock of the Iranians and the Hindus. From 
Arya the philologists derived the term Aryan to indicate the 
linguistic group and the special civilization of the peoples of this 
ethnic branch. Students came to regard all the Indo-European 
languages as derived from a more primitive Aryan spoken in the 
region of Bactria, and all the Indo-European peoples as descended 
from the Aryan stock, which is supposed to have swarmed al! 
over Europe and a part of Asia. 

In this conception, which was the prevailing one until recent 
years, there is much more of error than of truth. The Indo- 
Iranian group was not the parent stock of the Indo-European 
peoples, the Indo-European peoples did not come from central 
Asia, and the elements of which they are composed are of vari- 
ous origin and without any other ties than a certain community 
of languages and institutions. 

Under these conditions it is not exactly a happy idea to 
choose the name of the Aryan branch as a general designation 
for the languages and institutions of the Indo-European peoples 
It would be equally appropriate if, in the future, when all memory 
of present history is lost, philologists and ethnographers should 
designate what we now call the Anglo-Saxons by the term Tas- 
manians, because of the discovery in Tasmania of some traces 
of Anglo-Saxon institutions or literature. 

Upon this deceptive generalization has been grafted a special 
doctrine still more confusing. Most scholars and specialists 
who regard the Aryans as having originated in Europe think 
that the development of the Aryan language and primitive cul- 
ture occurred among a dolicho-blond people, or, at least, among 
a people whose controlling elements were dolicho-blond. Hence 
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arises a new connotation for the word Aryan; having been 


already extended from the Iranians of the Veda to cover all the 


Indo-Europeans, it now becomes, instead of a vague ethnic term, 
the name of a race in the zodlogical sense. 

I share, indeed, this view that the dominant classes among 
the Aryans of the Veda were dolicho-blond, and perhaps also 
the mass of the people were dolicho-blond. This last, however, 
is so uncertain that one must regard the use of the term Aryan 
as equivalent to dolicho-blond as a case of very possibly con- 
fusing the part with the whole. The word Aryan, however, in 
thus changing its meaning, has become so elastic that it is still 
preferable for our purposes to such terms as Galatic, Germanic, 
or Kymric, which refer to definite peoples, each of which was 
without doubt dolicho-blond, but each of which represented only 
a small part of that race. 

With these explanations as to terms, we may turn to another 
preliminary matter. In a work devoted to the Aryans it would 
hardly do to dodge altogether the so-called “Aryan question.” 
The “Aryan controversy” has consumed whole reams of paper 
and has played a considerable part in the literature of the last 
half of the century. The interest of this controversy is, how- 
ever, now for the most part only historical; the only point still 
debatable is the part played by the dolicho-blond race in the 
evolution of the proto-Aryan civilization. Reserving my space 
for the results of my own researches as to Homo Europeus, | will 
here, as elsewhere where adequate monographs already cover 
the ground, simply refer the reader to the existing literature of 
the Aryan question, and, in particular, to the works of Penka, 
Taylor, and Salomon Reinach.' 


* REINACH, LZ’ Origine des Aryens; Histoire d'une controverse, Paris, 1892. 

lhis work is devoted to the Aryans in the ethnographic, not in the anthropological, 
sense ; that is, to the discussion of the Aryan feof/es, considered without reference to 
their physical fyfe. It includes a nearly complete bibliography of all the previous 
linguistic, ethnographic, and historical works bearing upon the subject. The author, 
who in this book does not decide between the different views, has in a later work 
accepted the hypothesis of the European origin of the Aryans (‘‘ Le mirage oriental,” 
Anthropologie, 1893, IV, 539-78, 699-7 32). 

he twofold thesis of the European origin of the Aryans and of the prevalence 
among them of the dolicho-blond type —this last the Aryan question in the anthro- 
pological sense —has been expounded by several writers. It dates back to Bulwer 
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THE ARYAN CONTROVERSY. 


In a work full of brilliant errors, Lectures on the Science of 
Language (1861), Max Miiller asserted that there was a time 
when the ancestors of the Hindus, of the Persians, the Greeks. 
the Romans, the Slavs, the Celts, and the Germans lived unde; 
the same roof. This idea of a patriarchal family of Aryans, the 
ancestral stock of the various Aryan peoples, the home of their 
languages and institutions, gained widespread acceptance. In 
the early sixties it was the prevailing view. It is still to be 
found in some works of vulgarization, and is still taught in some 
institutions of learning which have become hospitals for all kinds 
of infirm and invalidated doctrines. 

The conception was very simple, too simple to correspond 
with the complicated data of history and science. It supposed 
that, as the tribe of Aryans increased and their language devel- 
oped, groups detached themselves; and so, one group crowding 
another, they spread over a vast area the language and institu- 
tions that prevailed among them at the period of their separation 
Lytton (Zanont, 1842) and Omalius d’Halloy (Bud. Ac. de Belgique, 1848, XV, 549) 
It implies a different conception of the problem, and reasons thus: The Aryan being 
dolicho-blond, and the dolicho-blond being of European origin, the origin of the 


Aryan peoples must be sought in Europe. This thesis, sustained by Latham in 
preface of his edition (1851) of the Germania of Tacitus, was, therefore, no longer ¢ 


the 


new doctrine when it was brilliantly developed by Clémence Royer at the Congress 
of Anthropology of 1872 and the Congress of the Anthropological Sciences at the 
exposition of 1878. From that time the leading exponent of this view has been Penka, 
the advocate of the hypothesis of the origin of the dolicho-blonds and of the Aryan 
civilization in Scandinavia. The principal works of Penka are: Origines ary 
Vienna, 1883; Die Herkunft der Arier, Vienna, 1886; “Die arische Urzeit,” Aus/and, 
1890, 741-4, 764-74; “Die Entstehung der arischen Rasse,” Ausland, 1891, 132- 
141-5, 170-4, 191-5; “Die alten Volker der éstlichen Lander Mitteleuropas,” 
Globus, 1892, LXI,n. 4-5; “ Die Heimat der Germanen,” Mitt. der Anthr. Gesellschaft 
in Wien, 1893, XXIII, Heft 2; “Zur Palaoethnologie Mittel- und Siideuropas, 7 
1897, XXVII, 19-52. 

rhis hypothesis of Scandinavian origin was earlier propounded by Wilser at th 
meeting on December 29, 1881, of the Archzological Society of Karlsruhe (A@r/sruher 
Zettung, January 22, 1882). Wilser has published a considerable number of articles 
upon this question, the most recent being “Stammbaum der arischen Volker,” Natur 
wissenschaftliche Wochenschrift, 1898, XIII, 361-4. 

Even before Wilser’s advocacy of the Scandinavian hypothesis, Latham had 
modified his earlier theory of the origin of the Aryans in central Europe. Still 
regarding the latter as the region in which the Aryan civilization developed, he came 
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The Iranians and the people of India were the eldest of the 


family, the most faithful conservators of the primitive language 


and institutions. The Celts, the Latins, Greeks, Germans, and 
Slavs represented swarms or colonies of the original stock push- 
ing farther and farther westward. In this hypothesis Europe 
one conceived as a region without previous inhabitants, for the 
idea of the existence of prehistoric man in Europe was still 
regarded by scholars as a dream and by conservatives as a 
nightmare. 

But it soon transpired that between the great linguistic divi- 
sions had existed complex affinities wholly different from what 
the above theory required; each of them was related in a par- 
ticular way to several others, and unfortunately these rela- 
tions existed between the languages of peoples now occupying 
neighboring regions; that is, they were correlated with the 
present geographical relations, and not with the order in which 
the colonies were supposed to have separated from the parent 
tribe. It was then necessary to assume that the expansion 
of the Aryans had occurred only after their differentiation 
into great tribes, Celts, Germans, Slavs, Hindus, etc., and that 
the respective position of these tribes in the primitive Aryan 
land was the same as that of the historic peoples of Europe. 
Thus it came to be thought that the Aryan tribes had developed 


in his later years—so I am informed by his friend, Dr. Beddoe —to consider the 
region now largely covered by the North Sea as the cradle of the Aryan race. He 
thus reached substantially the hypothesis advocated by the present writer. 

Among the authors who have regarded central Asia as the original home of the 
Aryans, because they considered the true Aryans to have been brachycephalic, must 
be cited Ujfalvy. This author has, however, abandoned this earlier view. He now 
considers, and rightly so, the brachycephalics as comparatively late arrivals in central 
Asia. The Tadjiks, so analogous to the bracycephalics of the Alpine region that 
lopinard regards them as Savoyards retarded in their migration, are in reality a peo 
ple transplanted into Bactria only a short time before our era, coming from the confines 
of Armenia. Ujfalvy, in his recent work, Zes Aryens au Nord et au Sud del’ Hindou 
Kouch (Paris, 1896), allies himself with the twofold hypothesis of the European origin 
of the Aryans and of the prevalence of the dolicho-blond type among them. 

Taylor’s Origin of the Aryans sustains a twofold hypothesis, first, the European 
origin of the Aryan languages and civilization, and, second, the prevalence among the 
Aryans of the brachycephalic Finnic type. This work, although full of anthropological 
errors, is in general the best and most recent guide in regard to the ethnographic and 
philological aspects of the matter. 
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in central Europe, and that, as their numbers increased, the, x 
had simply spread out over adjacent territory, with the excep. a 


tion of the Phrygians, the Armenians, the Iranians, and the peo- 
ple of India, who had reached their final habitats only after long 
migrations. In a word, it was more logical to place the original 
center in the region where so many Aryan nations exist with 
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the geographical relations corresponding to the linguistic rela- 
tions, rather than in the remote region of Bactria. 

| Meanwhile many other discoveries were made, especially in 
archeology, prehistoric anthropology, and philology. It was 
found that the different human races, in the zodlogical sense, 
existing in the modern population of Europe were present thou- 
sands of years before the time of the Aryans. It was found also 
that the Lithuanian and other languages of Europe retained 
forms more primitive than the Sanskrit or the Zend. Recent 
criticism, exceeding the truth, perhaps, in the opposite direction, q 
restores to a comparatively recent period those works of ficti- 














tious antiquity, the sacred books of Persia and India. M. Dar- 
mesteter, in his Le Zendavesta (Paris, 1893), asserts of this book, 
reputed the most ancient in the world: “It was entirely com- 
piled after the conquests of Alexander, between the first cen- 
tury before and the fourth century after our era.” This is per- 
haps correct as regards the Zend compilation, but the compilers 
may have had at their disposition documents of an earlier date 





in Aramean or cuneiform. 

Max Miiller’s theory has now only one serious advocate — 
himself. The philologists have worked out, little by little, the 
following conception: Instead of a patriarchal family, or even a 
primitive Aryan tribe, there existed a number of nomad tribes, 
spread out over a great territory, with languages closely related 
and undergoing a collective linguistic evolution toward the 
Aryan forms, each dialect influencing its neighbors. In this 
complex and ramifying mass of dialects, a process of selection 
eliminated the weaker and gave a broader extension to the 
stronger. Thus by the suppression of intermediate dialects 
were formed the great linguistic groups, just as, more recently, 
the French, Spanish, and Italian languages have been formed 
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by the extension through historical events of local idioms over 


large territories and the choking off of various less fortunate 
dialects which had equally sprung from the common Latin base. 

With this theory, a result largely of the old wave doctrine 
of Smidt and others, is associated a complementary explanation 
of the increasing simplification of idioms. The destruction of 
forms is due to the development of a kind of jargon in coun- 
tries where conquest superposes peoples speaking dialects too 
diverse for mutual comprehension, and in families where the 
father and the mother do not speak the same language. 

It is by such arguments that the philologists have come to 
abandon the theory of the origin in Bactria of both the Aryan 
peoples and the Aryan languages and civilization. 


REGION OF ORIGIN. 


As I have indicated above, the philologists are today pretty 
well agreed to regard central Europe as the region in which has 
occurred the evolution of the Aryan languages and institutions. 
There exist, indeed, several other opinions, but some of these 
have been abandoned and the others have not been received with 
favor. Of these opinions the two most serious are those which 
place the origin of the Aryan culture respectively in southern 
Russia and in Scandinavia. The first of these views rests on the 
fact, generally admitted, that the early Aryans were nomad and 
pastoral peoples, and this manner of life naturally develops on 
the steppes rather than in a forested country such as central 
Europe. This argument, however, neglects climatic changes. 
It is easy to reply that just as the great Hercynian forest, highly 
developed at the commencement of our era, covered what were 
formerly steppes, so the impenetrable forests where the Gauls 
and Germans struggled in the historic period may very probably 
not have existed five or six thousand years before our era. The 
Scandinavian hypothesis errs by confusing two separate prob- 
lems: the origin of the Aryan ctvi/ization, and the origin of the 
dolicho-blond race considered as the Aryan par excellence. We 
shall see that this race developed in the Scandinavian region, in 
the lowlands of the North Sea and the Baltic, but at the epoch 
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of the Aryan civilization Homo Europeus had spread out already 
into central Europe. 
If we trace on a map the known lines of the migrations oj 
the Aryan peoples, the arrows point as if they had all been shot 
from a bow in central Europe. The migrations toward India 
and Iran came from the northwest; those of the Armenians and 
the Phrygians from the west ; the Greeks and Latins moved from 
the north southward, the Gauls and Germans from the northeast 
toward the southwest, the Scandinavians from the south north- 
ward, the Slavs from the southwest toward the northeast. The 
reservoir from which flowed the migrations of the historic 
period is then limited on the south by the Alps, the Balkans, 
and the Black Sea. In this region are to be found all the 
objects the names of which occur in all of the Aryan lan 
guages. The philologists have attached great importance to 
arguments of this latter sort, and the present limitation of the 
habitat of the beech tree —the name of which is found in al] of 
these languages—to the region west of a line passing through 
Kénigsberg and Odessa convinces them of the occidental origin 
of the Aryan civilization. As intimated above in another con- 
nection, I do not place much weight on considerations of this 
nature. The botanical and zodlogical areas of distribution vary 
so much with climatic changes that it is difficult to say where 
were the extreme limits of distribution of the beech or of the 
eel seven or eight thousand years ago. I will limit myself, 
therefore, on this point, toa reference to the works of Penka 


and his predecessors. Moreover, under our conception that the 
Aryan civilization developed in no single tribe, but among a 
number of nomad peoples occupying a large area, and by no 
means identical or homogeneous in race or culture, it becomes 
unprofitable to seek for a narrower localization of the origin of 


that civilization. 
PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATION OF THE ARYANS. 


The same philological methods make it possible to frame 
hypotheses of a certain degree of probability in regard to the state 
of civilization of the Aryan peoples before their differentiation. 
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There are no names of common origin for the metals or for 


objects constructed of metal. Hence it may be concluded that 


the differentiation was already complete before these peoples 
learned the use of the principal metals. Agriculture was rudi- 
mentary, and wheat was unknown. Barley, however, appears to 
have been cultivated; indeed, the men of the Magdalenian 
period knew this cereal and have left us graphic representations 
of it. The principal domestic animals were dogs, sheep, and 
cattle, these last raised in great herds and constituting the only 
form of wealth. This manner of life did not allow for the 
existence of any dense population, but only of semi-sedentary 
tribes which might under certain circumstances undertake dis- 
tant migrations. The soil, richer in herbage than that of Tartary, 
Arabia, or the Cafir country, did not necessitate the continual 
movements and changes of habitation characteristic of the 
Mongolian, Arab, and Zulu tribes; but, on the other hand, it did 
not retain the population, as does land appropriated and improved, 
when any strong reason impelled them to seek new homes 
beyond the adjacent regions. 

Max Miller and Pictet have given a description of the life 
of the ancient Aryans, which is sufficiently accurate if one dis- 
cards the romance of the myths, and if one restricts the sub- 
ject to the Aryans in the proper sense, those of Ariana and of 
Media, the ancestors of the Persians, the Medes, and the Hindus. 
This branch of the Aryan family, having migrated by the way 
of Thrace or by the Russian steppes, Crimea and the Caucasus, 
had for a long time dwelt in conditions most suited for a 
pastoral life. Prehistoric archeology shows us, on the other 
hand,a greater tendency in central Europe toward agriculture. 
The primitive Aryan civilization, therefore, was not entirely uni- 
form, but included various stages in the passage from a régime 
of the chase to that of settled agricultural life. 


DOMINANT RACE AMONG THE PRIMITIVE ARYAN PEOPLES. 


We take up now a subject of more direct interest, and one 
which does not appear to have been as yet anywhere satisfactorily 
treated. It will, therefore, be necessary to enter more into 
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detail, since there exists no literature to which I can refer the 
reader. 

First it is necessary clearly to understand the question. 
Formerly, when the Aryan peoples were regarded as descended 
from a single family, it was permissible to ask what was the 
anthropological type of that family. This manner of view can 
no longer be tolerated when it is realized that the Aryan peoples 
proceeded from the evolution of earlier peoples. The unity of 
type possible within a single family is no longer found through- 
out a tribe. Probably no tribe in the world can be found entirely 
homogeneous, and this appears to be equally true of tribes in the 
past, as far as we can study them in the light of prehistoric 
anthropology. 

In order to sojve the question as formerly framed, ‘What 
was the type of ihe primitive Aryan?”’, it would be neces- 
sary that prehistoric anthropology should show us a homo- 
geneous population in the region and epoch of the formation of 
the first Aryan civilization. The region was that to the north of 
the Seine, the Alps, the Balkans, and the western part of the 
Black Sea; the epoch was that of the middle and end of the 
period of polished stone. Now, instead of a homogeneous popu- 
lation, there existed a considerable number of human- types, 
among which it is necessary to choose. The question ought, 
therefore, to be framed thus: Of the races present among the 
Aryan peoples, which race was socially predominant, to which ought 
the civilization to be attributed ? 

It is necessary to exclude the races represented only by the 
servile element, or only by savage tribes existing more or less 
separately from the Aryan peoples, like the Indians in the United 
States, or only by strangers, who may have been slaves brought 
from a distance, or travelers or adventurers. Among every people, 
in fact, and especially among peoples like the early Aryans or 
the Indo-Chinese of the present day, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the element which counts and that which 
does not count, between that which is influentical and that 
which simply exists within the society without playing any 


active roll. 
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This less simple aspect of the problem is more in conformity 
with the real conditions, but it cannot be said that the problem 
in this form becomes easy of solution. 

Five or six thousand years before our era, at the earliest 


possible epoch of the beginnings of the Aryan civilization, 


there existed already in central Europe and the British-Scandi- 
navian region a confused mixture of types. Later in this work 
we shall study them more in detail; at this point I will simply 
enumerate them: 

1. Homo Europeus.—He existed everywhere from the British 
isles and the north of France to Moscow and Ladoga Lake. 

2. H. speleus.—The so-called race of Cro-Magnon, which 
appears to have come from the southwest of Europe, and which 
from this epoch begins to be less common in a pure state, is 
found in the region with which we are concerned only as an 
accidental element, but the neolithic burial places furnish sub- 
jects who are more or less closely related to this type. It is 
mentioned here mainly for the sake of completeness. 

3. H. meridionalis—The Mediterranean race, represented by 
subjects sometimes pure, sometimes mixed with the two pre- 
ceding races, abounds in the Long-Barrows of Great Britain. It 
appears to have played a smaller réle in central Europe, but is 
found in some degree in the various regions. 

4. H. contractus—This race, which I first distinguished in 
the ossuaries of the Cévennes of the copper age, is found as an 
important element in various parts of France. It appears to have 
come from the northeast, and by further study its presence would 
probably be recognized in the neolithic series of central Europe. 

5. Pygmy races—The excavations of the Schweizersbild 
have furnished examples of dolichocephalic pygmies with long 
narrow faces, who differ from H/. contractus, and who may be 
regarded as a distinct race. 

6. H. hyperboreus.—This, the characteristic race of the Laps, 
has been found in the dolmens and other neolithic sepultures in 
Denmark, Sweden, and the north of Russia. Its presence in 
Belgium appears to be established by one of the skulls of 
Sclaigneaux and by other remains. 
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7. Race of Borreby—Another brachycephalic race, but of tall 
stature and with a broad high face, has been found in several 
localities, notably in Denmark and the British Isles. This race 
appears only at the very end of the neolithic epoch. It is 
probably the result of a cross between H. Europeus and some 
brachycephalic race of tall stature analogous to H. Dinaricus. 
Some remains in central Europe may be assigned to this last 
race. These tall brachycephalics have been wrongly associated 
with certain mixed Mongolian races. There is nothing in com- 
mon between them except the characteristics resulting from the 
presence of Acrogonus among the common ancestors of these 
races. 

8. Race of Furfooz.—This race, also a mixed one, played a 
role of some importance in the western part of central Europe 
toward the end of the polished-stone period. It has been 
wrongly associated with the Finns, who appear to be mixed races 
of recent formation, for the different Finnic types of the present 
day do not appear in the sepultures before the Middle Ages. 
No trace of them is found in the neolithic or protohistoric tombs 
of Russia. 

9. H. Alpinus.—1 cite this form of half-breed of Acrogonus 
mainly for the sake of completeness, for I am not sure that it is 
allowable to assign it to the various neolithic skulls hitherto 
regarded as ‘Celto-Slav.”’ ‘ 

10. Acrogonus.—1 cite also for the sake of completeness this 


type, whose existence is proved by the existence of mixed races 
which sprang therefrom, and necessarily, too, in various localities, 
for they inherit a part of their characteristics from the local races 


of each region from Galacia to Tibet. 

I do not deem it necessary to include in this enumeration 
H. Asiaticus, the Chinese type, which, originating in Kashgaria, 
appears to have moved constantly toward the east, nor the cross 
between it and Acrogonus, the Mongol in the proper sense, so 
unhappily designated by Bory as H. Scythicus.* 


*No one has maintained seriously the Asiatic origin of the dolichocephalic-brown 
race, although their affinities with the most ancient populations of the Orient are 
incontestable. It is the same for the dolichocephalic-blond race; those writers who 
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Of all these races only one is found everywhere in the neo- 
lithic sepultures—the dolichocephalic-blond, Homo Europeus. 
In certain regions this type is found alone, in forms varying 
somewhat, but often identical with those of the present popula- 
tion of the same locality. In other sections it is represented by 
individuals of practically pure race, and also by cross-breeds, in 
which the type is, however, clearly recognizable. In most 
localities, however, this race is found represented by only a 


part, perhaps one-half, of the remains in the sepultures. Among 


the other elements the brachycephalics become more and more 
numerous toward the end of the polished-stone period, and they 
are represented by very diverse types, the greater part of which 
do not correspond to any fixed race existing at the present day. 

The remains that are found in the sepultures of the polished- 
stone period probably do not represent accurately the relative 
proportion of the different races in the population of the time. 
A careful study of the sepultures leads to the conclusion that 
the skulls and other bones belong almost exclusively to the 
chiefs or to families above the masses of the people, and these 


regard it as originating in the south of Russia have not connected it by any genea 

logical tie with the yellow races. It is different, however, in the case of the brachy 

cephalics who have been for a long time regarded as directly related to 7. Scythicus, 
the brachycephalic Tartar of central Asia. This idea is connected at once with the 
theory of the Asiatic origin of the Aryans, these being regarded by certain writers as 
brachycephalic, and with the theory of Pruner-Bey, which associated all the primitive 
inhabitants of Europe, even the dolichocephalics, with the yellow races. This last 
theory is not wholly incorrect. /. priscus was certainly very closely related to the 
Esquimaux, and the latter have several characteristics in common with the yellow 
races, especially the color of the skin, to which so much importance was attached in 
the rudimentary stage of anthropology. The false part of Pruner-Bey’s theory is the 
attempt to establish a tie of blood-relationship between the brachycephalics of Europe 
and those of Asia. 

The Mongolian characteristics occasionally appearing among western people 
may be adequately explained by occasional crossing with isolated individuals of the 
Mongolian or the Chinese type who came in connection with the incursions of the Middle 
Ages or under various circumstances. These characteristics are of extreme tenacity, 
and may reappear through atavism after an interval of many generations. Often, 
aiso, the supposed resemblances are due simply to individual variation, the possible 
range of which is greater than often supposed. 

Our ultra-brachycephalics of the regions of the Cévennes and of the eastern Alps 
far excel any of the Mongols in the degree of their brachycephaly. This brachy- 
cephaly is, moreover, the sole characteristic which they have in common with the 
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remains belong almost uniformly to H. Europeus or to crosses 
between this race and other races occupying apparently a lower 
position in the social scale. On the other hand, it is only rarely 
that these sepultures contain individuals distinctly typical of 
races other than the dolichocephalic-blond. The subjects who 
do not belong to this race appear to be women taken from the 
inferior classes or from savage races living in juxtaposition to 
the Aryan civilization, half-breeds resulting from chance unions, 
and sometimes simply slaves put to death to accompany thei: 
masters in the other world. Apart from such cases of joint 
interment, the representatives, probably more numerous than is 
often supposed, of the slaves of foreign race, and of savages 
living on the confines of the relative civilization of the Aryans, 
do not appear to have practiced modes of burial capable of 
transmitting their bonestous. I may cite, asa typical example, 1. 


contractus, the rigorously pure examples of which are all feminine 
We reach, then, the conclusion that the dominant class 
among the primitive Aryans was dolicho-blond. Whether that 


latter, and even in this point the analogy in cephalic index is not accompanied by an 
analogous form of skull. 

Tappeiner, who is the authority on the ultra-brachycephalics of the eastern Alps, 
has made a special study of this question. The conclusions of his work are categori- 
cal (Der europaische Mensch und die Tiroler, Meran, 1896): “Ich habe bei der 
anthropologischen Untersuchung der 3,400 lebenden hochbrachycephalen Tiroler 
keinen ecinzigen Mann gefunden, welcher die charakteristichen Merkmale der mon- 
golischen Rasse an sich gehabt hat (p. 42). So wird auch der weitere Schluss nicht 
bezweifelt werden kénnen, dass alle europaischen brachycephalen Schadel wesentlich 
verschieden von den mongolischen Schadel!n sind, dass also die europaischen Brachy- 
cephalen keine Nachkommen der Mongolen sein kénnen, und dass daher eine prahi- 
storische Einwanderung von Mongolen aus Asien ein anthropologischer Irrthum ist” 
(p. 48; also p. 53)- 

lo this testimony.of Tappeiner, based on his study of 3,400 living subjects and 
927 skulls, I may add my own, which rests on about equally extensive studies in the 
Cévennes. I have not found a single subject of the Mongolian type. The reader 
may be referred for details to my Matériaux pour 1’ Anthropologie de l’ Aveyron and 
Recherches sur 127 ultra-brachycephales de 95 4 100 et plus. 1 may say, further, that I 
have been unable to find any Mongolian types among ancient skulls of brachycephalic 
Europeans preserved in the museums. 

The question has, moreover, of late taken a new turn. The anthropological 
researches in Russia, in the Caucasus, in eastern Siberia, and in Turkestan have not 
yet furnished a single Mongolian skull anterior to the Huns, the Turks, and the Tar- 


tars. The arrival of the yellow brachycephalics in central Asia does not appear to 
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predominance was at once social and numerical, or merely social, 
matters little. The civilization of a people is the creation of the 
master class, even if with the language it is shared by the slaves, 
the serfs, and the foreign element. Our solution of the Aryan 


question is, then, the identification, in the sense and in the degree 


indicated above, of the Aryan with H. Europeus. 

This thesis differs at once from that of Penka, who regards 
the dolichocephalic-blond as having alone constituted the Aryan 
peoples, and from that of Mortillet and Topinard, who identify 
the Aryan race with the brachycephalics, attributing to these, 
also, the language and culture. 

I regard the thesis of Penka as at fault, in that it assumes cn 
absence — certainly very improbable— of social relations between 
the dolicho-blonds of the proto-Aryan epoch and the brachy- 
cephalics living with or near them. Penka and Wilser seek in 


have antedated our era. It is to be added that migrations by a route north of the 
Caspian Sea were not exactly easy until an epoch tolerably near the historic period. 

On the other hand, our brachycephalics are, in part, very closely related to those 
of Asia Minor, of Armenia, and of neighboring regions, as far as north Persia and the 
Pamir. These last, studied by Ujfalvy, are, moreover, according to their own tradi 
tions, colonists brought to Bactria by the Macedonians. These are the Galtchas in 
whom Topinard saw Savoyards retarded in their migration toward the west! 

It is well to take this occasion to finish with another myth connected with the 
one we have been discussing. It is currently assumed that the yellow race is brachy- 
cephalic. This is an error which I have several times exposed, as has also my friend 
Ujfalvy, but it appears to have a tenacious hold upon life. The true 1. Asiaticus, of 
small or medium stature, yellow skin, black hair, black oblique eyes, is dolicho- 
cephalic. It is the cross between this race and some form of Acrogonus that is 
brachycephalic. In fact, of the seven hundred millions of the yellow races not one- 
quarter are brachycephalic. Yellow populations whose index is as high as the aver- 
age of the brachycephalics of Europe are not numerous, and those with indices above 
84 are comparatively rare. They consist of only a few tribes (Manchus, 84; Usbeks, 
84; Kirghiz, 85; Kalmuks, 86). Their total number is not over three million. The 
yellow peoples of Siberia are usually below 80 or only slightly above it. The Ladikis 
of Pamir measured by Ujfalvy gave an average index of 77 for thirty-six individuals. 
Risley found an average of 80.7 for 388 mountaineers of Darjeeling. The people of 
Tibet are more dolichocephalic. Hagen found averages between 80 and 86.9 for 
numerous series of Malays, but the Malays are in part of another race. For 15,582 
Chinese he found an average index of 81.7——lower than those of France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, and the Balkan peninsula. 

There are, then, in China, and among the yellow race generally, relatively fewer 
brachycephalics than in Europe, and there, as here, the brachycephalics represent a 
foreign or intruding element. 
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vain to avoid this objection by placing the cradle of the Aryans in 
southern Sweden. This localization appears to be accurate only 
for the primitive Germans. The country would have been too 
small for the various Aryan peoples, who had become differ- 
entiated to a degree which presupposes a considerable geo- 
graphical separation. Moreover, even in Scandinavia some 
brachycephalics are found in the neolithic sepultures. Lastly, 
it is certain that even early in the neolithic period H. Europeus 
had already a wide area of dispersion around the North Sea and 
the southern part of the Baltic. 


THE BRACHYCEPHALIC HYPOTHESIS. 


The supporters of the brachycephalics’ claim to Aryan glory 
are somewhat numerous. Behind Mortillet and Topinard are 
ranged Sergi and Ripley; the ethnographic and philological 
division is led by Taylor; and the more practical part of the 
campaign appears to have been taken up by M. Drumont and 


his anti-Semitic guerillas." 

This hypothesis is, however, even less sustainable than that 
of Penka. It is one of the forms of that oriental mirage which 
makes both the people and the civilization of Europe appear to 
its victims to rise out of the East. The conception of Mortillet 
and Topinard is that the brachycephalics came from Asia, swing- 
ing the hatchet of polished stone, and leading the domestic ani- 
mals. They are supposed, also, to have introduced wheat and 
various useful plants and trees. Now, in the Portuguese Ajdk- 
kenmoddings, in the grottos of the region of Corbiéres, and in 
other localities also, the brachycephalic appears anterior to the 
neolithic epoch. He has not, therefore, brought the tools of 
polished stone. On the other hand, the asylian deposits of the 

* By reason of the prominence of the anti-Semitic movement and the unpleasant 
notoriety which it has given to the term “ Aryan,” it is desirable to indicate in what 
sense the word is used by these agitators. The anti-Semitics assume the title “Aryan” 
for our brachycephalic masses. In point of fact, the real representative of the Aryans, 
the dolichocephalic-blond, has not much more liking for the anti-Semitic campaign than 
has the Jew himself. M. Drumont has no love for the Anglo-Saxons, and perhaps he 


is right, for it little matters to the brachycephalic, destined, in any case, to be con- 
trolled by some other element, what is the nasal profile of his master. 
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Pyrenees show us that wheat was cultivated since the fifth inter- 


glaciary period, long before the polished-stone epoch. These 
same deposits furnish us examples of the fruits of the walnut, 
the plum, the cherry, and of other trees of alleged Asiatic origin, 
already improved by culture. The domestic animals of the 
neolithic period appear to be mostly of African origin, especially 
the cattle. Further, the polished stone hatchet was not an 
Asiatic importation. It is rare in Asia, where its introduction 
was relatively late. Its origin is African. Its evolution can be 
followed in the African paleolithic deposits from the acheuléen 
form to the most perfect form of the neolithic epoch. These 
various importations were made rather by the Mediterraneans. 

Moreover, wherever we find the brachycephalic in the neo- 
lithic burial places, he appears only as an accessory or accidental 
element. It can no longer be doubted that the brachycephalic 
skulls of the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, for example, belonged 
to captives taken in war, for, as we shall see when we come to 
consider the matter more in detail, the sepultures of the lake- 
dwellers prove that that population was uniformly dolicho- 
cephalic. 

Finally, in Asia itself we find no trace, either in Asia Minor 
or in Bactria, of an ancient brachycephalic Aryan civilization 
There was, indeed, a civilization, but it was not Aryan; there 
were, indeed, brachycephalics, but they were not Aryans. 

From all this may be drawn the moral of the unfitness of the 
term Aryan to describe a race of men in the physical or zodlogi- 
cal sense. When the discussion is in regard to the Aryan civ- 
ilization, languages, religions, institutions, etc., the word, although 
inaccurate in so far as it confuses the part with the whole, is a 
convenient and necessary term. It is, therefore, permissible, 
when the point of view is philological or ethnographic, and in 
these connections it has come to have a fairly uniform signif- 
cance. As regards physical type, however, the image evoked by 
the name Aryan differs according to the author that one reads. 
For Mortillet, Topinard, or Drumont, the Aryan is an averred 
brachycephalic, resembling the chestnut peddler on our streets 
or the typical peasant of Piedmont, Auvergne, or Savoy. If the 
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author is Ammon, Penka, or Wilser, the image is that of the 


typical globe-trotter from England or the “ Uncle Sam”’ of the 


Yankees — lank-bodied, dolichocephalic, leptoprosopic, usually 
blond, adventurous, and aggressive. In my view, both these 
types were represented among the Aryans, but the dominant 
classes among them, the builders of the Aryan civilization, were 
of the type of ‘‘Uncle Sam,’’ or, to use the terminology most 
suitable from the anthropological point of view, were of the 


race H. Europeus. 
GEORGES VACHER DE LAPOUGE. 
RENNES, FRANCE. 





A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
CHAPTER VI. 
REFLECTIVE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

PROFESSOR BaLpwin in his Soctal and Ethical Interpretations of 
Mental Development" has set forth a theory of psychic recapitula- 
tion supplementary to that which the biologists have developed. 
In aiming to prove that the mind of the child passes through 
certain definite stages corresponding to those which human society 
has followed, he finds in each the following three stages : 

1. A primary or organic stage, corresponding to the pre- 
human or animal stage of physical strife and “ instinctive codpera- 
tion.” 

2. The “spontaneous, or frank, trustful, ‘free and easy,’ 


’ 


social stage,’’ corresponding to the “tendency to family life 
and the germinal beginnings of social and collective action 
which we see illustrated in some degree in the animal king- 
dom.” ? 

3. The self-conscious or reflective stage, beginning about the 


sixth year and corresponding to the period of distinctively intel- 


ligent social life which began with ‘the discovery of the arts of 
tilling the soil and living, for some of his meals at least, on 
vegetables. [Here] the social tide setsin. The quiet of domes- 
tic union and reciprocal service comes to comfort him, and his 
nomadic and agricultural habits are formed. He lives longer in 
one place, begins to have respect for the rights of property, gives 
and takes with his fellows by the bargain rather than by strife, 
and so learns to believe, trust, and fulfill the belief and trust.’’3 
Here also is the rise of totemism and its accompanying recogni- 
tion of a clan or public interest, as distinguished from mere pri- 
vate interest, a distinction to be found strongly ‘marked in the 
child’s social development at the very beginning of his growth 
into real moral personality.” ¢ 
*Pp. 188 ff. 2 Pp. 212-13. 3P. 214. +P. 566. 
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It seems probable that the correspondences here pointed out 
by Professor Baldwin do actually exist, but he has not carried us 
forward to a more critical and fundamental distinction in the 
psychology both of the man and the race. This is the distinction 
between empirical thinking in terms of concrete wholes and 
abstract reasoning based on analysis of essential attributes, which 
is, of course, a prime distinction made by psychologists. It 
is incumbent upon the sociologist to locate the corresponding 
distinction in race psychology and to unfold the social cause of 
the transition from the lower to the higher. 

Psychologists contrast these two modes of thinking as pre- 
dominantly association by contiguity and association by simi- 
larity. The one is habitual ‘‘unconscious” inference, the other 
is voluntary analysis with the express purpose of making new 
classifications of the material of experience. ‘Empirical thought 
associates phenomena in their entirety, but reasoned thought 
couples them by the conscious intentional use of a particular 
partial aspect which has been extracted from the whole.”* A 
more definitely sociological psychology would place greater 
emphasis on the difference in the processes of the two modes of 
thinking. Empirical thinking is imitative, traditional, customary, 
habitual. If it originates anything new, it is only by adding here 
and there to the old and familiar what has been accidentally hit 


upon in mere routine experience. In this way grew up primitive 


products, inventions, and institutions by a ‘“‘natural’’ evolution, a 
process which M. Tarde? designates as “accumulation,” though 


not pointing out its psychic basis. 

Reflective thinking, on the other hand, is skeptical, critical, 
introspective, individualistic, at first iconoclastic, later inventive 
analyzes the 


” 


and constructive. It seeks ‘essential attributes, 
accepted traditions, institutions, and products of the time, in 
order to discover either the fundamental laws and purposes which 
govern their making, or those attributes which in fundamental 
ways enable the thinker to reclassify and reorganize the material 
of experience Invention here may displace the old altogether 
or recombine it in unthought-of ways, and progress leaps forward 


1 James. ? Les Lots del Imitation, pp. 188 ff. 
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’ 


to use the term proposed by Tarde. Thus, 


by ‘substitution,’ 
while empirical thinking tends only to results, learns only by 


experience, and makes progress only through the crude logic of 
post hoc, reflective thinking searches for underlying causes and 
general principles, learns by criticism, and improves upon the 
past by the logic of propter hoc. 

It is not difficult to locate the emergence of the reflective 
form of thinking in social history. We should first notice that 
it is not so different in kind from empirical thinking as the 
psychologist’s distinction would seem to indicate. The differ- 
ence consists, not in the nature of the process, but in the con- 
scious search for hidden similarities, instead of the imitative 
acceptance of traditions and the empirical grasp of the first 
observed similarities that mere contiguity offers. This the 
Greeks called “ thinking” fer se, and ‘ thinking”’ 
naine for philosophy. It did not require a new brain capacity, 
but came suddenly upon the breakdown of narrow tribal and 
local control, and the rise of commerce and money in the place 
of agriculture and barter. Theintroduction of money itself was 
a process of analysis and abstraction whereby the quality, value, 
was extracted from commodities and given an exact measurement 
and a preéminence over the concrete commodities themselves. 
These events threw individuals upon their own resources. They 
were compelled to think in order to survive. Thinking began in 
the economic field and then expanded elsewhere. Thales was first 
a merchant, then a philosopher. Sudden riches were acquired, 
and men of low origin became more powerful than kings 
descended from gods. This provoked political thinking. Class 
contests and civil wars arose, after the rulers had been found to 
be without divine sanctions. Merchants and politicians, like 
Solon, became political philosophers, and attempted to discover 
the hidden laws, not only of nature, but also of society and gov- 
ernment. These political philosophers soon got a hearing from 
the disorganized multitudes and their political leaders. Pericles 
espoused Anaxagoras with his view that reason determined 
the mass.’ Traditional government was shattered and must be 


was the original 


* ERDMANN, fiistory of Philosophy, p. 66. 
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reorganized. Reflective thinking is called upon to shape new 
constitutions. Revised charters of Athens follow each other in 
quick succession, and so often did Florence mend her constitu- 
tion that Dante likened her to a sick man in bed always chang- 
ing his position to escape from pain. 

There are differences in detail between the emergence of 
reflective thinking in Greece and Italy and its emergence ina 
centralized absolutism. In Italy the close of the wars between 
the pope and the emperor had left the local governments disor- 
ganized. Pressure from above wasremoved. Petty tyrants with 
illegitimate rule seized power through their shrewdness. Rapid 
revolutions brought all varieties of despotism, aristocracy, and 
democracy. Everything was on a small scale and easily over- 
turned.*. In England and France, however, despotic government 
was centralized. In France this continued until the Revolution. 
In England it underwent a slow evolution, as a result of reflect- 
ive thinking. Here we can test more clearly than elsewhere the 


theories of sovereignty. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SOVEREIGNTY — COERCION. 


Austin’s theory of sovereignty is based on the conception of 


a single will issuing commands to subordinates. ‘If a determi- 
nate human superior zof in a habit of obedience to a like superior 
receive habitual obedience from the dk of a given society, that 
determinate superior is sovereign in that society. The position 
of its other members toward that determinate superior is a state 
of subjection, or a state of dependence.’’? 

This description, baldly dividing society, as it apparently 
does, into those who govern by sheer force and those who are 
forcibly subdued, has been met by attacks on all sides. With 
the help of these conflicting opinions we are able to analyze the 
elements which constitute sovereignty and to find that they are 
comprised in the following three concepts: coercion, order, 
right. 

* BURKHARDT, Zhe Renaissance in Italy, pp. §7, 129 ff. 


* Jurisprudence, p. 226. 
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Rousseau is sometimes heid to have substituted for force as 
the basis of sovereignty an original voluntary agreement; but 
he plainly holds that, ‘‘as nature gives to man absolute power 
over his members, the social compact gives to the body politic 
absolute power over its members.”’* This absolute power, how- 
ever, is always directed by the general will instead of the will of 
the actually historical sovereign, and this general will is the 
will of the existing generation and can never be bound even by 
the original compact. Rousseau does not eliminate coercion, 
he only transfers it from the monarch to the people. Herbert 
Spencer, abandoning the original contract and perceiving that 
society originates in conquest, substitutes a vast systein of indi- 
vidual contracts, as the basis of the modern “industrial régime.’’* 
Coercion with him is primitive and transitional ; it is destructive of 
personality, and gives way to free mutual agreement between 
individuals. 

Spencer’s view is, indeed, a just criticism upon that narrow 
description of sovereignty set forth by Austin. Austin’s concep- 
tion is truly primitive. Its type is despotism. But Spencer 
overlooks the two elements which, following despotism, have 
been incorporated in sovereignty, namely, order and right. 
These have not eliminated coercion, but have changed its mode. 
In despotic times coercion was repressive, or criminal, enforcing 
uniformity in beliefs and habits. Now it is mainly civil or 
“‘restitutive,’’3 setting forth the term and conditions for private 
contracts, enforcing and refusing to enforce certain ones, a func- 


tion in primitive times exercised by custom. For this reason it 
does not efface personality, but has relaxed its pressure from 
personal beliefs and desires, and by adopting and acting upon 
certain ideas of right has opened a wide field of free choice for 


the subordinate individual. 

Green’s contention that ‘will, not force, is the basis of 
sovereignty,” differs from Rousseau’s, not at all in eliminating 
force, but in giving a narrower interpretation to the ‘“ general 


* The Social Contract, Book II, chap. 4. 
?See DURKHEIM, De Ja division du travail social, p. 221. 


3 Durkheim, as above. 
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will.” There is something of ambiguity in his use of this term. 
In one place he speaks of it as the “impalpable congeries of the 
hopes and fears of a people, bound together by common interests 
and sympathy.” This meaning corresponds with Rousseau’s, 
and is practically equivalent to public opinion. The other 
meaning, which, indeed, forms the tacit basis of all his reason- 
ing, is much narrower, and is practically only that section of 
public opinion which is concerned with right and wrong. This 
meaning will appear later, in the discussion of right. 
Willoughby’ has cleared away the confusion into which Green 
had cast the theory of sovereignty by his discussion of the loca- 
tion of sovereignty in the body politic. Sovereignty, being a poli- 
tical term and designating coercive power, can be exercised only 
when society is politically organized. Until a people become 
politically organized in the form of a state there is no sover- 
eignty. ‘Public opinion,” “ general will,” “the ultimate poli- 


’ 


tical sovereignty,” and similarterms, denote only certain conditions 
of political action, but are not in themselves legal or civil in 
their nature. They enter into the question of political expedi- 
ency, into the forecast of results by the sovereign, and into the 
formation of his opinion; but it is the expression of legal will 
through coercive agencies that marks the location of sovereignty. 
‘Sovereignty is exhibited whenever the will of the state is 
expressed. In fact, it isalmost correct to say that the sovereign 
will is the state, that the state exists only as a supreme control- 
ling will, and that its life is only displayed in the declaration of 
binding commands, the enforcement of which is left to mere 
executive agents.’’3 Now, the will of the state is seen wherever 
in government there is exercise of choice, or discretion. Where 
this shall be depends on the actual constitution of the govern- 
ment. In modern constitutions it exists primarily in the legis- 
lature; but the executive, who ordinarily has no will or purpose 
of his own and is but the instrument of the legislative will, has 
also limited discretion in the ordinance-power, and is to that 
extent sovereign. ‘Constitutional conventions,” in so far as 
*The Nature of the State (Macmillan, 1896). 
&P. 287. 3P. 302. 
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they have the direct power of creating constitutional law, exer- 
cise the sovereign power." And the courts, whose work is mainly 
interpretative, do actually create law, and are to that extent 
sovereign. The people are not sovereign except where they 
directly enact the laws, as in the initiative and referendum. 
Popular election of officials is only an administrative and not a 
legislative act, and when once elected these officials are them- 
selves sovereign in as far as sovereignty is distributed among 
them by the actually existing organization of government.’ 

The advantage of Willoughby’s analysis of sovereignty is 
that it is based on what we have already seen to be the psychic basis 
of coercion, the will, as seen in the expression of mere wish or 
preference. Sovereignty is thus separated psychologically from 
the strictly executive and judiciai functions of government, 
where the psychic basis is knowledge and skill. But it is at the 
same time joined to the exercise of private coercion which we 
have already seen to be the psychic basis of private property. 
Whenever mere wish or opinion is imposed upon others and is 
carried into effect through coercive sanctions, there we have 


dominion. This dominion, when exercised by private persons, 


is private property ; when exercised by public officials, it is 


sovereignty. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
SOVEREIGNTY — ORDER. 


In the preceding paragraph we have seen that the common 
basis of public and private dominion is coercion. This conclu- 
sion is popularly rejected, because it is deeply felt that sovereignty 
is free from the characteristic quality of private dominion, caprice, 
Says Sir Henry Maine: “At first sight there could be no more 
perfect embodiment than Runjeet Singh of sovereignty, as con- 
ceived by Austin. He was absolutely despotic. He kept the 
most perfect order. . . . . The smallest disobedience to his com- 
mands would have been followed by death or mutilation, and this 
was perfectly well known to the enormous majority of his sub- 
jects. But he never made a law. The rules which regulated the 


™P. 304. ? Pp. 305, 307- 3 Early History of Institutions, p. 380. 
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life of his subjects were derived from immemorial usages, and 
these rules were administered by domestic tribunals, in families 
or village communities. . . . . Customary law is not obeyed as 
enacted law is obeyed. Where it obtains over small areas and 
in small national groups, the penal sanctions on which it depends 
are partly opinion, partly superstition, but to a far greater extent 


an instinct almost as blind and unconscious as that which produces 
some of the movements of our bodies. The actual constraint 
which is requfred to secure conformity with usage is inconceiv- 
ably small. ... . Nevertheless in the interior of the house- 
holds which together make up the village community the 
despotism of usage is replaced by the despotism of authority. 
Outside each household is immemorial custom blindly obeyed ; 
inside is the patria potestas exercised by a half-civilized man over 
wife, child, and slave.’’! 

The foregoing observations of Sir Henry Maine are, indeed, 
valid as against the literal statement of Austin’s theory. Austin, 
of course, had in mind the sovereignty exercised through consti- 
tutional forms in the parliamentary system of Great Britain. 
Maine has in mind the dominion exercised prior to constitutional 
government. He rightly likens the operations of custom upon 
the family proprietor at this stage to the operations of inter- 
national law upon nations. Each despot is sovereign in his own 
family, but he submits to accepted customs, not because they 
have coercive sanctions against him, but out of mere habit. 
Custom is backed by religion, and together they form, not merely 
the ‘general will,” or the “public opinion” of the time, as is 
often asserted, but the very constitution and structure of govern- 
ment itself. Within the framework thus provided the individual 
proprietors exercise their patria potestas. Custom is the only 
guaranty of order. Where it does not hold, there caprice governs. 
But in the constitutional form of government, upon which Austin’s 
theory is tacitly based, order is in some way incorporated in 
the very exercise of coercion itself. It is not an outside custom 
holding despotic wills in check, but it is an inside balancing 
of wills holding each other in check. We are now to inquire 


*P. 393. 
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into the process whereby custom has disappeared as the main- 
tainer of order, and coercion itself has become orderly. 

The paternal family, we have seen, had both a political and a 
domestic side to its coercion. With the growth of population 
and chieftainship so much of the political side as was needed 
was separated out and organized in an overshadowing institution, 
the feudal hierarchy. This led to absolutism. Absolutism, we 
have seen, followed upon changed economic conditions. The 


increase of population, the complete occupation of land, the 
breakup of serfdom, the rise of the wage system, the mobility 
of population, the introduction of money, and the fluctuations of 
prices—all these causes conspired to overthrow entirely the rule 


of custom. With this bulwark of order disappearing, the power 
of the monarch increased. He began to extend his sovereign 
will into those precincts formerly controlled by custom. His 
lawyers now introduced the fiction that custom becomes law 
only because “what the sovereign allows he commands.” This 
has become the doctrine of the analytical school of jurisprudence. 
‘There can be no law without a judicial sanction,” says Austin,’ 
“and until custom has been adopted as law by courts of justice, 
it is always uncertain whether it will be sustained by the sanction 
(of force} or not.” 

In Austin’s literal and tacit use of the word “law” as the 
orderly command of constitutional sovereignty this doctrine is, 
of course, true, but, then, it is also meaningless, for, by the very 
definition of law, custom is already excluded. In truth, the 
doctrine only marks the complete breakdown of custom, and the 
subsequent injection of order into sovereignty. Previous to this 
injection the king’s invasion of the precincts of custom signified 
mainly the invasion of order by caprice. This is absolutism — 
the doctrine that the king’s will alone is the fountain of law. 

The first effort of absolutism is to reduce the feudal chiefs 
who are next to the monarch in power. Such was the outcome 
in oriental despotism, in China, India, and Russia. This is the 
culmination of absolutism. But in England a different result 
followed. The feudal nobility, deprived of their private dominion 


* Lectures, p. 69. 
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by the king, had learned to combine together effectually and to 
secure for themselves a voice in shaping the sovereign will. No 
longer able to hold their earlier position as petty sovereigns, they 
could now become sovereigns over their own property only by 
sharing in the king’s sovereignty, and securing through the House 
of Lords a veto on his arbitrary will. Here for the first time the 
state as such truly appears. A despotism is not a state. It is 


private property. Lawis the criterion of a state, but the arbitrary, 


transient commands of a despot are not laws. It isthe capri- 
ciousness of private property that evokes the state. Economic 
and competitive conditions had finally centralized the coercive 
sanctions in one man. On such a large scale his caprice assumed 
ominous import. While private despotism was distributed among 
numerous proprietors, its social significance could not be seen. 
But centered in one man it became simplified, visible, and por- 
tentous. The subject of coercion has no will of his own. He 
is merely the limb of another. Different kinds of masters, the 
willful, the humane, the weak, the vacillating, and different moods 
of the same master, deprive the subject of moral character. He 
has no security for the future, no incentive to make much of 
himself or his interests. In other words, he has no property of 
his own. The effect on the master is pride, false estimates of 
self, immorality, caprice. Here is the double urgency for order 
in social affairs. The political problem which marks the genesis 
of order and the state begins in the attempt of social classes 
which have been subordinated on the basis of the coercive sanc- 
tions to coerce in turn the monarch, in order to set boundaries 
to his coercion and to secure private property for themselves. 
Magna Charta was imposed upon an especially capricious king, 
in the form of an agreement binding on him and his heirs not to 
extend his will beyond certain limits. It set forth channels 
within which king, barons, and people should each henceforth 
execute their personal wishes, without interference from others. 
It was a compromise, ‘‘a treaty of peace between the king and 
his people in arms.’’' It was in form a series of commands pur- 
porting to issue from the free will of the king, but, from the fact 


* TASWELL-LANGMEAD, English Constitutional History, p. 102. 
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that these commands were the expres3sion of the joint will of the 
king and his barons, they are known as “positive laws”’ instead 
of mere commands. They are the will of the state as against 
the will of one man. 

But Magna Charta must not be looked upon as more than 
a foreshadowing of the true state. It preceded by three hun- 
dred years the triumph of absolutism. It was mainly a com- 
promise or “‘international’’ treaty between feudal proprietors, 
each sovereign in his own field. The advance of irresponsible 
abolutism continued to absorb the coercive sanctions of sub- 
ordinate proprietors. It was not until the revolution of 1688 
that subordinate classes achieved a recognized permanent right 
of participation in shaping the royal will. Sovereignty is a 
daily flow of coercion, and not the mere promise of a king to 
do and not todosoandso. Sovereignty, therefore, requires defi- 
nite enduring constitutional organs for its daily exercise. Magna 
Charta did not adequately provide these. There was as yet too 
little common consciousness and coéperation among the barons 
and people. The private interests of each were not yet overshad- 
owed by the absorbing despotism of the king. But the Bill of 
Rights introduced Parliament definitely into the will-shaping 
functions of sovereignty. It forever provided that ‘the pre- 
tended power of suspending of laws, of dispensing with laws, 
or the execution of laws, by regall authoritie without consent 


of Parlyament is illegall.” Henceforth every command issued 


in the name of the king proceeds from the joint will of the king 
and Parliament, as provided in the constitution, and is a true 
law. Coercion is extracted from the king’s private property 
and is made a public function, and Parliament is now admitted 
by the monarch into partnership in shaping the direction of this 
public coercion. The personal caprice of the king loses its 
import as a factor in sovereignty, and positive law comes to 
have order for its basis as well as force. 

But it must not be thought that in this new form coercion 
has lost coerciveness. Philosophical and biological theories 
have tended to personify the state and to raise it above the 
matter-of-fact affair that it is. Hobbes says: ‘‘The common- 
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wealth is one person.” Says Schopenhauer: ‘The state is the 
work of reason that mounts from the one-sided and personal to 
the collective point of view, whence it discerns the fundamental 
unityofman .. . . [itis] the substitute for individualistic egoism 
of a collection or corporate egoism of all.’’ The terms “ social 
consciousness,” “social mind,” “social organism,” are the pres- 
ent-day phrases which supplant the “universal reason,’ the 
personification, and the metaphysics of the past. Austin, no 
doubt, avoided entirely this personifying tendency when he 
divided society into masters and subjects. But Green, in devel- 
oping the concept of the ‘‘general will,’”’ has given to it in the 
minds of his followers a strong support, and publicists of today, 
even with historical training, while clearly appreciating the 
analysis of Austin, are yet so fascinated by their theories of the 
unity of the sovereign that they are speaking of the state prac- 
tically in metaphores. Says Willloughby :* “Sovereignty belongs 
to the state as a person, and represents the supremacy of its 
will. Sovereignty is thus independent of its particular powers 
in the same way that the self-conscious power of volition and 
determination of the individual human person is distinguished 
from his various faculties or the aggregate of them. It is the 
very possession of this sovereign will that gives personality to a 
politically organized community. Sovereignty ... . is neces- 
sarily a unit and indivisible—unity being a necessary predicate 
of a supreme will.” 

Our criterion and analysis of these conceptions will appear 
in examining the arguments for and against Aristotle’s classifi- 
cation of the forms of government. Aristotle described mon- 
archy as the rule of one, aristocracy as the rule of the minority, 
and democracy as the rule of the majority. This classification 
has been criticised as being purely arithmetical, and containing 
no organic principle. ‘Number, without a principle of meas- 
urement or rule of distribution, is about as vague defining prin- 
ciple as may be imagined.”* On the other hand, Schleiermacher’s 


* The Nature of the State, p. 195. 
2JoHN Dewey, “Austin’s Theory of Sovereignty,” Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. IX, p. 31. 
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defense of this classification has been generally accepted as 
sound. He holds that “the numbers and proportions are used 
simply to indicate how far the consciousness of the state has 
spread through the population, and to note the degree of inten- 
sity with which that consciousness is developed; the principle 
is this: no part of the population in which the consciousness of 
the state is strongly developed can be kept out of the organiza- 
tion of the state, and, therefore, the number inspired with this 
consciousness, and participating in this organization, really does 
* Burgess, in 


determine the organic character of the state.” 
and “ gov- 


making the important distinction between “ state’ 
ernment,” holds that Aristotle’s classification applies only to the 
“state,” and he proposes a different classification for govern- 
ments, based on administrative and structural peculiarities. 
This distinction is valid, and governments, being merely the 
machinery through which the states carry out their will, should 
be classified on the basis of the method of this organization. 
But, granting this distinction, have we really discovered any- 
thing more than a merely numerical basis of division in Aris- 


totle’s classification of states? If ‘state consciousness’’ becomes 


diffused among the people as mere isolated units, then a mathe- 


matical basis of classification is adequate. But if the diffusion 


of ‘state consciousness”’ is itself an organic function of the 


state, then the basis of classification must be found in the very 


nature and purpose of the state. That this is the case can be 


plainly seen from a view of the way in which “ state conscious- 
ness’’ has actually developed. The state is the coercive institu- 
tion of society. It is not an ideal entity, superimposed upon 
society, but is an accumulated series of compromises between 
social classes, each seeking to secure for itself control over the 
coercive elements which exist implicitly in society with the 
institution of private property. Every statute, legal decision, 
or executive ordinance newly enforced is a new differentiation 
and transference of coercion from its original private control to 
that of social organization, and every such fact is an increment 
in the growth of the state. Now, while this transference is 


* BurGEsS, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, Vol. I, p. 73. 
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being made in the progress toward monarchy, described above, 
there is, properly speaking, no state consciousness. The mon- 
arch is simply a private proprietor on a larger and more authori- 
tative scale than others, and all property, such as it is, whether 
held by monarch or by subject, is private property. When, how- 
ever, this movement is completed in absolutism, those whose 
private coercion has been appropriated by the king through his 
sheriffs, judges, and other subordinates, and who find themselves 
reduced to the level of their own subordinates, now begin to be 
drawn together in common interest against the pretensions of 
the king. That which draws them together is, in the first place, 
the possession of similar property rights or coercive privileges, 
upon which the king has encroached. The consciousness which 
animates them is a class consciousness. This is only a name for 
their recognition of common interests in the face of a common 
obstacle, and their capacity to codperate for overcoming this 
obstacle. It is more than that habitual, instinctive conscious- 
ness which in primitive times blindly leads to codéperation under 
the personal and divine prestige of a chief. It is an outcome of 
reflective self-consciousness. It depends, first, on an assured 
means of subsistence, and the accompanying leisure for con- 
templation and combination. With this there must also exist 
certain psychic qualities, such as self-control, self-sacrifice, intel- 
lectual capacity, hopefulness, energy, integrity. These are 
essential factors in mutual confidence. Without them enduring 
combination is impossible, It is a striking fact, already noted, 
that these psychic qualities did not exist among the nobility of 
Asiatic monarchies, and consequently they were able to make no 
permanent resistance to the power of the despot. In other 
words, they were unable to combine and to secure through their 
constituted spokesmen a share in determining the sovereign will. 
But in England the nobility, aided by the smaller proprietors, 
possessed these qualities in sufficient degree to constitute the 
House of Lords, and later the House of Commons, as partners 
with the kings in sovereignty. ‘‘State consciousness ’”’ is thus 
originally class consciousness, organized at first in voluntary, 


private, and unofficial ways. This organization, by concentrating 
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the coercive factors which remain in possession of the given 
class, acquires power adequate to gain a share in the coercion 
hitherto exercised alone by the monarch. Their voluntary 
organization is thus incorporated in partnersbip with the king, 
and the coercive institution thus inaugurated is the germ of the 
state. State consciousness is simply class consciousness organ- 


ized for partnership in the coercive control of society. The 


problem of the diffusion of state consciousness is, therefore, the 


problem of the basis of social classes as constituents of the state. 
And, since the state is the coercive institution differentiated out 
from the primitive homogeneous blending of all institutions, the 
basis of a social class is the consciousness of common depend- 
ence upon a definite mode of coercion. This brings us back to 
our Classification of coercive sanctions.’ 

We have seen that in the early emergence of private property 
the proprietor possessed both corporal and privative sanctions. 
We are now to notice that in the gradual emergence of absolu- 
tism and the state it is first the corporal sanctions that are 
extracted from private property and are constituted the basis 
of sovereignty. In other words, private vengeance, private 
execution of criminal justice by feudal courts, and private owner- 
ship of serfs and slaves, were displaced by the king’s justice. 
This involved eventually the entire undermining of the character- 
istic Coercion exercised by feudal chiefs. Population at this time 
was sparse. Only a small portion of the land was under cultiva- 
tion or reduced to private ownership. Slavery or serfdom was 
the only means of coercion, and the escaped serf became an 


“outlaw,” roaming the primeval forest a free man, envied and 
sung by those unable to escape. Ownership under these condi- 
tions necessarily became a hereditary aristocracy. Communities 
were separated. Security required that each should be undivided 
and controlled by a single will. This was the economic basis of 
primogeniture. The feudal nobility, based on this common 
property interest, when finally deprived of private control by 
absolutism, recovered it collectively through state control, by 


™See also Loria, Les bases économiques de la constitution sociale (Paris, 1893), 


tr. by Bouchard. 
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sharing sovereignty with the monarch. They then became the 
aristocracy, and aristocracy, as a form of the state, is government 
by hereditary property. 

With the further increase of population and the occupation 
of all the land, direct coercion was no longer needed, and 
was followed by freedom of labor and the wages system. 
Coercion here is indirect, and the sanctions are privative. Not 
the person of the laborer, but his means of subsistence, are owned. 
Instead of scarcity of men there is now scarcity of land, and 
economic value is transferred from men to land. The privative 
sanctions turn upon the power of proprietors to employ, pro- 
mote, and discharge the laborers. Since there is no escape to 
vacant land and no scope for outlaws, this control is effective. 
It could be met only by organization on the part of the newly 
freed men in the form of merchants’ and manufacturers’ guilds, 
joint-stock associations, corporations, and companies. These, 
gradually acquiring wealth, acquired influence in government 
through their lobbies, and finally were legalized and incorporated 
in the structure of government, thus constituting the representa- 
tive system. They acquired definite partnership in the English 
constitution with the Reform Bill of 1832. The characteristic 
feature of this new property interest, based on privative sanctions, 
is its transferability. It began in the free cities and later spread 
to the country. Labor is free and mobile, changing from one 
employer to another, and capital must also be free in order to go 
where it can get the richest results from the employment of 
labor. Government by this form of property is capitalism or 
plutocracy, and plutocracy is government by transferable 
property. Beginning on a small scale with small proprietors, 
this form of property tends to concentration in pools, combines, 
trusts, and monopolies, just as hereditary property tends to 
absolutism. Thus organized and centralized it strengthens its 
coercive control over all subordinates, over the community, and 
over the sovereignty in which it has acquired partnership. 

The antagonism in England between aristocracy and plutoc- 
racy has resulted in the enfranchisement of the unpropertied 
classes, and in protective legislation in their behalf. In the 
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United States, where aristocracy had no hold, this movement has 
been influenced more by doctrines of natural rights and by the 
desire to attract immigrants. These classes have also been com- 


pelled to organize in labor unions in order to acquire partnership 


in the control of industry, and possibly also in sovereignty. The 
tendency here is quite similar to that of aristocracy. The 
feudal chiefs, having lost their private control through absolu- 
tism, regained it collectively through partnership with the sover- 
eign; so the unpropertied and salaried classes, having lost 
individual control of transferable property through the growth 
of great industry and menopoly, are now in various countries 
regaining that control by the use of their newly acquired universal 
suffrage and partnership in government. This is the third form 
of the state, democracy. The alternative to democracy is a 
caste system. Both are wage systems, which follow the dis- 
appearance of serfdom and the occupation of the soil ; but caste 
is private coercion, democracy is partnership in state coercion. 
Following the breakup of feudalism in England, the aristocracy, 
having lost private control over their serfs, attempted through 
sovereignty to fasten the caste system upon the ex-serf in the 
form of sumptuary laws and statutes of laborers which were 
aimed to suppress the standard of living and to keep wages at a 
minimum. This policy, successful in India, failed in England, 
and the way was left open for the later development of plutoc- 
racy and democracy. 

From what precedes it appears that the state cannot properly 
be under the exclusive control of a single person or class. Such 
would be the perverted forms of the state designated by Aristotle 
as tyranny, oligarchy, ochlocracy. The state is rather the 
partnership of different classes in government. This partner- 
ship is not sporadic and chanceful, but is definite, organized, 
intended. Here is the significance of the structure or ‘ constitu- 
tion,” or “‘government,” as distinguished from the state. The 
state is the coercive institution of society controlled by those 
classes which have acquired partnershipin determining the sover- 
eign will. Government is the particular machinery or form of 
organization constituted for shaping and executing the coercive 
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will of the state. Hence the form of government follows the 
introduction of subordinate classes into lasting partnership in 
sovereignty. These subordinate classes have been forced to 
combine first in voluntary associations outside the state. This 
provides them with coercive power adequate to force entrance 
into the constitution. When once admitted, they are admitted 
as already organized, simply by legalizing their voluntary assoc‘a- 
tion and incorporating it into the structure of government. The 
House of Lords is the legalized organization of hereditary 
property; the House of Commons is the legalization of the 
national conventions and lobbies of merchants and small land- 
owners representing transferable property. A law to be enacted 
must gain the consent of king, lords, and commons, each sitting 
independently, and not coerced by the others. In other words, 
each social class has a veto on the others. This is provided in 
the structure of government, which is therefore all-important in 
the substitution of order in the place of caprice. Each class 
must be furnished with organs for expressing its will which are 
appropriate to its own character. This is more likely to be the 
case where these organs have been previously developed in 
voluntary associations. The aristocracy, being limited in numbers 
and wealthy, can meet as a direct primary assembly, the house 
of lords. The plutocracy, being widely scattered, of limited 
means, and relatively numerous, must act through their leading 
men as designated in their local guilds, corporations, and associa- 
tions of freemen. Democracy, being most widely extended and 
of most diversified interests, is unable to act through the other 
forms, and therefore tends to direct legislation. Where the 
machinery of government is not adapted to these several classes, 
or where a new political power has been injected into the old 
machinery, there are the conditions for political corruption. 
The unparalleled corruption of British politics previous to the 
Reform Bill sprang from the mixed machinery of aristocracy 
and plutocracy. The corruption of today in America and France, 
and its recent revival in British cities, springs from universal 
*See Commons, Pro. Rep., pp. 14-16; HEARN, Zhe Government of England, pp. 


423-8. 
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suffrage working in the machinery of representative or pluto- 
cratic government, and is being remedied by such democratic 
remodeling as civil-service reform, secret ballot, corrupt-prac- 
tices acts, primary-election laws, etc. The machinery of 
government is much more than machinery — it is the organized 
participation of political classes, based on property interests, in 
the exercise of sovereignty. It is the very source and genesis 
of order and right. It is the means whereby the unity of sover- 
eignty, the ‘‘social consciousness,” the ‘‘state consciousness,”’ is 
originally established through the codperation of the various polit- 
ical classes which participate therein. It, therefore, marks off the 
state from absolutism or despotism, where the will of one man 
dominates the people, restrained only by custom rather than by 
the legalized internal checks and balances of orderly sovereignty. 

We can now see more clearly how it is that sovereignty and 
private property together constitute the coercion, or dominion, 
of society, and we can judge of the adequacy of Professor Bur- 
gess’ statement’ that “sovereignty is the absolute, unlimited, 
universal power over the individual subject and all associations 
of subjects.” Sovereignty is not original (historically), for it is 
derived from private dominion. It is not absolute, unlimited, 
and universal, because it is limited by so much of coercion as 
still remains in private hands. And those who retain it as pri- 
vate parties are the same as those who regulate it through sover- 


eignty. Sovereignty and private property must always be in 


control of the same classes of individuals, since those who have 
the sovereignty are able wholly to dispossess the others. A 
prime aim of sovereignty is the protection of property. The 
fallacy consists in failing to distinguish between fotential and 
actual sovereignty. Sovereignty could possibly encroach entirely 
upon private property, but it goes only as far as the actual struc- 
ture of government and the partnership of propertied classes in 
the state has provided.? Coercion, either public or private, is 

* Political Science, p. 52. 

2“ At any one time the state actually exercises, through its governmental organi- 
zation, only those powers which it has drawn to itself by formal adoption.” There is 
“no capacity for legal action irrespective of state organs.” (WILLOUGHBY, pp. 194- 
292.) 
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not occasional or latent, but it is a situation, a social system; it 
is not an event, but a flow. It exists wherever there is will with 
corporal or privative sanctions. This is its essential characteristic, 
the will, the mere wish, the opinion, the expressed and obeyed 
desire of one who commands, whether this command be good or 
bad, wise or foolish, noble or base, right or wrong. Coercion is, 
therefore, solely in the field of ethics. Here we find the third 
factor in sovereignty, namely, right. 
Joun R. Commons. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE WORKING HYPOTHESIS IN SOCIAL REFORM 


THERE are some consequences that follow from the attempt 
to establish the theory of social reform among the inductive 
sciences that need emphasis. That to which I wish to refer is 
the implication of the hypothesis. 

Socialism, in one form or another, lies back of the thought 
directing and inspiring reform. While socialistic utopias have been 
recognized as impotent to lead to better conditions, and oppor- 
tunists have succeeded to the programists, the assumption that 
it will be possible to effect by constructive legislation radical 
changes that will lead to greater social equality is still very widely 
present. The success of municipal ownership, in means of trans- 
portation and various common necessities within cities, has aroused 
the expectation that this success can be achieved in other indus- 
tries as fast as they are so organized as to become so-called 
natural monopolies. I think that a great deal of this confidence 
is inspired by the socialistic schemes of an essentially @ priori 
character, rather than by a study of the conditions which these 


municipal concerns represent. We fail often to notice that 
government as an institution has essentially changed its char- 
acter in so far as it has assumed these new functions. The 


government has become a business concern, which enters into 
the business world ona basis that is determined by the latter. 
It has assumed a certain amount of invested capital, where busi- 
ness risk has ceased, in the interests of its members, and has 
undertaken to carry on an enterprise that has already been 
worked out as regards its methods and technique. Ina word, 
the municipality has become a business body operating for the 
benefit of those that make it up, and is therefore not different in 
principle from any stock company. The number of enterprises 
that such a body could undertake as a commercial body are, so 
far, necessarily small, and we have no reason to assume that in 
the end anything but business conditions will determine what the 
municipality may successfully manage. There is no reason why 
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the German government, as a social individual, should not buy 
up and manage such a business as the railroad; only so far as the 
business itself is concerned it must conduct it upon the prin- 
ciples which control the industrial world as a whole. It may 
introduce such reforms into it as are demanded by the public 
sentiment that finds expression in legislation, sooner than they 
will be introduced into other concerns. But it becomes at once 


in tendency as conservative as other great concerns, and must 
adapt itself to the demands of the business world of which it is 
a part. The government has then separate functions. On the 


one side, it formulates and brings to a focus public sentiment in 
so-called legislation, and conducts a police activity, national and 
international, over against classes of society and human impulses 
which are as yet not so socially organized as are the bulk of its 
members with their dominant impulses. On the other side, 
being an institution which is as definitely independent as other 
corporations within the community, it may undertake a very 
limited number of industrial and commercial concerns, which 
business evolution has carried to such a point of perfection that 
they lie safely within its domain. 

While we recognize this possibility, we must, on the other 
side, recognize with equal distinctness that the functions of gov- 
ernment, as an institution, are merging with equal rapidity into 
the industrial world which it is supposed to control. The whole 
work of legislation is not only dependent upon public sentiment, 
at least in democratic countries, but it is finding constantly fuller 
expression in other channels of publicity. The newspaper, in its 
various forms of journal and magazine, is effecting changes that 
are assumed to be those which follow governmental action. If 
only it becomes possible to focus public sentiment upon an issue 
in the delicate organism of the modern civilized community, it 
is as effective as if the mandate came from legislative halls, and 
frequently more so. This is true, not simply in the public reaction 
upon the justice of movements like those of great strikes and 
lockouts, but even in the interpretation of the methods of indus- 
trial and commercial activity. What the court does in reinter- 
preting laws is being done in increasing extent by simply closer 
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organization of the business world — an organization that depends 


most immediately upon growing publicity. The study of the 
criminal and defective classes, as an expression of the conditions 
of the social body in which they are found, and their treatment 
from this new standpoint, as well as the movement toward arbi- 
tration for the solution of international differences, all point to 
the passing of functions which are supposed to inhere in the 
government into activities that belong to the community simply 
through its organization apart from government as a separate 
institution. On the other hand, certainly one of the most impor- 
tant so-called governmental functions, that is characteristic of 
the time, is the committee work, which is but a part of the general 
process of gaining publicity as regards what is going on in the 
country and the world. This is often done, not by a legislative 
commission, but by the university as well as the newspaper. In 
attempting to forecast what is to be the result of the movement 
of municipal ownership, we have to consider, therefore, not only 
the development of the municipal corporation and the industry 
that it conducts, but also that of a government that is changing 
fully as rapidly as the industrial and commercial world. 

I have adduced this as an illustration of the attitude which 
social reformers must assume toward their problems. It is 
impossible to so forecast any future condition that depends 
upon the evolution of society as to be able to govern our con- 
duct by such a forecast. It is always the unexpected that hap- 
pens, for we have to recognize, not only the immediate change 
that is to take place, but also the reaction back upon this of the 
whole world within which the change takes place, and no 
human foresight is equal to this. In the social world we must 
recognize the working hypothesis as the form into which all 
theories must be cast as completely as in the natural sciences. 
The highest criterion that we can present is that the hypothesis 
shall work in the complex of forces into which we introduce it. 
We can never set up a detailed statement of the conditions that 
are to be ultimately attained. What we have is a method and a 
control in application, not an ideal to work toward. As has 
been stated, this is the attitude of the scientist in the laboratory, 
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whether his work remains purely scientific or is applied immedi- 
ately to conduct. His foresight does not go beyond the testing 
of his hypothesis. Given its success, he may restate his world 
from this standpoint and get the basis for further investigation 
that again always takes the form of a problem. The solution 
of this problem is found over again in the possibility of fitting 
his hypothetical proposition into the whole within which it 
arises. And he must recognize that this statement is only a 
working hypothesis at the best, z.¢., he knows that further inves- 
tigation will show that the former statement of his world is only 
provisionally true, and must be false from the standpoint of a 
larger knowledge, as every partial truth is necessarily false 
over against the fuller knowledge which he will gain later. Even 
the axioms of Euclid are not true now in the sense of Euclid. In 
a word, our confidence in the results of science and the general 
application of intelligence to the control of the physical world 
is based, not upon a knowledge of the whole universe as it is, 
but upon a faith in its general rational character, that is perhaps 
best stated in the success of working hypotheses. 

in social reform, or the application of intelligence to the 
control of social conditions, we must make a like assumption, 
and this assumption takes the form of belief in the essentially 
social character of human impulse and endeavor. We cannot 
make persons social by legislative enactment, but we can allow 
the essentially social nature of their actions to come to expression 
under conditions which favor this. What the form of this social 
organization will be depends upon conditions that lie neces- 
sarily beyond our ken. We assume that human society is gov- 
erned by laws that involve its solidarity, and we seek to find 
these out that they may be used. In the same way the natural 
scientist assumes that the world is as a whole governed by laws 
that involve the interaction of all its forces, and that he may 
find these laws out, and use them for the further organization of 
his world, so far as he is a part of it. 

There is here, however, a distinction that is of considerable 
importance. In the physical world we regard ourselves as 
standing in some degree outside the forces at work, and thus 
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avoid the difficulty of harmonizing the feeling of human initia- 
tive with the recognition of series which are necessarily deter- 
mined. In society we are the forces that are being investigated, 
and if we advance beyond the mere description of the phenom- 
ena of the social world to the attempt at reform, we seem to 
involve the possibility of changing what at the same time we 
assume to be necessarily fixed. The question, stated more gen- 
erally, is: What is the function of reflective consciousness in its 
attempt to direct conduct? The common answer is that we 
carry in thought the world as it should be, and fashion our 
conduct to bring this about. As we have already seen, if this 
implies a “vision given in the mount” which represents in 
detail what is to be, we are utterly incapable of conceiving it. 
And every attempt to direct conduct by a fixed idea of the 
world of the future must be, not only a failure, but also perni- 
cious. A conception of a different world comes to us always 
as the result of some specific problem which involves readjust- 
ment of the world as it is, not to meet a detailed ideal of a 
perfect universe, but to obviate the present difficulty ; and the 
test of the effort lies in the possibility of this readjustment 
fitting into the world as it is. Reflective consciousness does not 
then carry us on to the world that is to be, but puts our own 
thought and endeavor into the very process of evolution, and 
evolution within consciousness that has become reflective has the 
advantage over other evolution in that the form does not tend 
to perpetuate himself as he is, but identifies himself with the 
process of development. Our reflective consciousness as applied 
to conduct is, therefore, an identification of our effort with the 
problem that presents itself, and the developmental process by 
which it is overcome, and reaches its highest expression in the 
scientific statement of the problem, and the recognition and use 
of scientific method and control. 
GeorGE H. MEap. 
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THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue “able editor” is the real king in our day and genera- 
tion. Carlyle made this observation in his poetic and picturesque 
history of the French Revolution, and if it was true then, how 
much more profoundly and vitally true it is today! Sociologists 
have not failed to recognize the tremendous influence and impor: 
tance of the newspaper as an organ of public opinion, and some of 
them have gone farther and adverted to the press as the director 
and molder of such opinion. In spite of certain superficial 
inductions, the power of the press has never been so great, so 
decisive, so irresistible as it is now. Hide-bound and bigoted 
partisan newspapers have doubtless suffered considerably during 
the past decade, owing to the growth of political independence 
and the decadence of old-fashioned partisanship, which was based 
on tradition and habit, rather than on personal conviction and 
critical thought. But even the intolerant and dogmatic party 
organ is by no means moribund, while the press as a whole has 
certainly rather gained than lost authority and influence. The 
newspapers make and mar political fortunes. They “ create” 
great men out of next to nothing and destroy the reputations of 
men truly fit for leadership. They decide questions of war and 
peace. They carry elections. They overawe and coerce poli- 
ticians, rulers, and courts. When they are virtually unanimous 
nothing can withstand them. 

So relatively new and so formidable a sociological factor 
deserves to be carefully studied. Many problems, ethical, politi- 
cal, and social, are presented by the newspaper phenomenon, 
and a few of them are to be touched upon in this paper. It is 
necessary to begin with some familiar and obvious propositions. 

The primary and essential function of a newspaper is, of 
course, the publication of a tolerably complete record of the 
world’s activities, sensations, and happenings. If it is useful to 
know “how the other half lives,” it is evidently of far higher 
utility to know how humanity outside of one’s own country lives 
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and behaves. Knowledge is a liberalizing and civilizing agency. 
Prejudice, international hatreds and dislikes, are chiefly the result 
of ignorance, provincialism, and narrowness. What travel and 
actual intercourse do for the few, newspapers do for the many. 
To be interested in the politics, economics, and miscellaneous 
affairs of other peoples, to follow their struggles and study their 
intellectual and moral traits as manifested in daily conduct, is to 
become gradually and unconsciously cosmopolitan, broad, human. 
If one touch of nature makes the world kin, what must be the 
effect of the daily interchange of sentiments made possible by 
the press, the sharing by the nations in one another's joys and 
sorrows! Thanks to the press, the civilized world has become 
“small” and organic. Nations feel themselves under a moral 
coercion, and a ‘‘decent regard for the opinion of mankind”’ 
prevents much wrong and injustice, and induces anxicus reflec- 
tion and deliberation, even in apparently irresponsible rulers. 
The light that beats upon thrones, cabinets, parliaments, and 
other institutions is fierce, indeed, in these days of publicity. 
The Dreyfus trial, without a parallel in history so far as the 
keen concern of civilization in the proceedings and outcome was 
concerned, was a striking illustration of the effect of the modern 
newspaper with its marvelous facilities for gathering and speedily 
speading the news. 

From the standpoint of ‘‘news’’—that is, publicity and 
knowledge of what is going on—the sociologist would be justi- 
fied in hailing the modern press as a wonderful moral factor, 
were it not for that curse and pestilential nuisance, the “ yellow” 
variety of newspapers. It would be a serious error to suppose 
that there is a wide gulf, or at least a bold, black line, between 
the sensational and irresponsible paper and the careful and trust- 
worthy one. The honest, fair, and truthful papers in the United 
States, for example, could easily be counted on the fingers of 
one man’s hands. The question of ‘‘ yellowness”’ is one of degree. 
Some papers are utterly reckless of principle, honor, and reason ; 
others confine their yellow tendencies to particular spheres and 
subjects. Some lie constantly; others lie only at election time. 
Some manufacture news ; others distort and misrepresent, and are 
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content with preventing their readers from seeing things exactly 
as they are. Some lie for revenue, others for party advantage 
and the success of the cause in which they believe. The paper 
that desires and secures accurate reports, that sets down nothing 
in malice, that suppresses nothing which is unfavorable to its 
side, and honestly publishes everything which is creditable to 
the other side, is notoriously the rare exception. Yet the business 
of a newspaper is to tell the news —fairly, impartially, intelli- 
gently, and accurately —not to “make” news, nor to color and 
falsify it. 

It is evident that when mendacity, sensationalism, and reck- 
lessness reach a certain degree, the advantages of publicity and 
the dissemination of facts and information are overbalanced by the 
mischiefs and demoralizing effects produced. When we speak 
of the broadening and liberalizing influences of the press, we 
imply that truth is its watchword and inspiration. A venomous 
and hate-inspired press breeds internecine and international ani- 
mosities, friction, fanatical hostility, and even war. In France 
a powerful section of the press is so vile, brutal, shameless, and 
inhuman that Mr. Bodley, in his admirable study of that coun- 
try, congratulates Frenchmen upon the fact that multitudes of 
peasants and laborers never read the newspapers. Mr. Bodley 
is right, and we know what a blessing it would be if certain 
American newspapers, having hundreds of thousands of readers, 
found themselves deprived of their constituents. It would be 
rash to say of any country that it would be better off morally 
and intellectually without newspapers, but one can certainly 
conceive such a situation. 

The evil is greatly aggravated by the established and fixed 
habit of commenting upon the news. The average paper has an 
editorial policy,and this policy, indirectly applied and manifested 
in “editing” the news, is directly expressed in the interpretation 
and criticism of the recorded facts and incidents. To what extent 
the editorial habit has grown is a matter of general knowledge. 
The editorial ‘‘we’’ covers sins, absurdities, and follies without 
number. Nothing is more ludicrous and preposterous than the 
omniscience and dogmatism of the editor of a familiar type. 
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Does the editor or his subordinate staff ever hesitate to attack, 


judge, and correct anybody? Is there a question in science, 


religion, ethics, economies, politics, that the editor cannot dis- 
cuss at an hour’s notice? Authority is something totally 
unknown to the newspaper. The editorial ‘‘we’’ is above all. 
The editor is glad to have the support of authority, but he is not 
daunted or disturbed at finding recognized authority against his 
position. The mature opinions of scholars and experts he treats 
with a flippancy and contempt which the slightest degree of 
responsibility would render impossible. But the editor is irre- 
sponsible. The judicious and competent few may laugh at his 
ignorance and presumption, but the cheap applause of the many 
who mistake smartness for wit and loud assertion for knowledge 
affords abundant compensation. Controversy with an editor is 
a blunder. He always has the last word, and his space is 
unlimited. He is an adept at dust-throwing, question-begging, 
and confusing the issue. In private life he may be intellectually 
and morally insignificant, but his readers are imposed upon by 
the air of infallibility with which he treats all things, and the 
assurance with which he assails those who have the audacity to 
disagree with him. The-average newspaper reader easily yields 
to iteration and bombast. He believes that which is said daily 
in print by the august and mysterious power behind the editorial 
“we.” His sentiments and notions are formed for him by that 
power, and he is not even conscious of the fact. 

If editors were well-informed, competent, and conscientious, 
what a magnificent opportunity theirs would be! What are all 
the schools and educational systems of the world beside the 
daily newspaper —the recorder and critic of every important act 
and utterance of civilized humanity? The newspaper over- 
shadows every other educational agency. The lecture-room, the 
pulpit, the public meeting, the pamphlet, the book, what is their 
influence as compared with that of the daily press? If the editors 
always knew what righteousness and justice demanded, and were 
always ready to act upon this knowledge, our rate of progress 
toward a reign of equity and reason would be amazing. But 
when we remember that editorial comments and arguments are 
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so generally and so often either ignorant or dishonest, we shud- 
der at the amount of harm and wrong, cruelty and wickedness, 
we owe to this teaching. 

It has been suggested—by Lord Rosebery, the ex-premie: 
of Great Britain, among others—that daily papers would be 
greatly improved by the abolition of the editorial page. Why 
should not interpretation, criticism, and comment be left to the 
weeklies and monthlies, whose editors and contributors have the 
leisure and opportunity to inform themselves upon the topics 
they are called upon to discuss? Superficial and hasty comment, 
even when well-intended, is worthless, and this would seem to 
point to a division of labor between the daily and the weekly 
press. Why not reserve comment for the latter, while giving to 
the former a monopoly of the news? 

The suggestion is hardly a practical one. In the first place, 
the editors of the daily papers will never surrender so substantial 
a part of their power and sovereignty. Their interest is not 
identical with that of society at large. Their liability to error 
does not occasion them much anxiety. In the second place, 
they do not admit that weekly papers, as a rule, exhibit greater 
firmness and wisdom in their handling of grave, difficult, or com- 
plex questions. In the third place, the public is impatient and 
wants the comment served with the news —fresh, hot, and piquant. 
The average man is not a stickler for precision and impartiality, 
and in these days of rapid and intense activity he will not wait 
several days, and often a week, for comment upon news in which 
he is interested. 

The notion of divorcing news from comment is unsound for 
another reason, already implied. It is an error to suppose that 
the elimination of the editorial page would remove temptation 
and conduce to greater responsibility and fairness. The editor 
who tries to make the worse appear the better reason in his 
interpretations, who deliberately misleads his readers, will not be 
disarmed by the disappearance of comment. He will achieve 
his object in another and easy way —by “‘editing”’ the news, by 
suppression, exaggeration, emphasis, depreciation, and the 
thousand and one tricks known to the trade. We know how 
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partisan papers report the speeches of political opponents, and 


what ideas readers are permitted to obtain regarding movements 
and affairs which the editor antagonizes for one reason or 
another. It is well to recognize, then, that the editorial page is 
a fixture, and the problem is how to convert it into a salutary 
and socially beneficial factor. 

There has been some talk of the need or desirability of a 
“Christian daily” newspaper. That is futile. The real need is 
a mora!, high-minded, clean, and honest newspaper press —a press 
that will not prostitute truth to selfish interest. There are news- 
papers which approximate this ideal, but they are few and far 
between. How is their number to be increased ? 

The objection to party organs or representatives of particular 
schools is superficial. Parties and schools of thought are inevi- 
table, and there is no valid reason why they should not have 
their organs. Honest partisanship is one thing; unprincipled 
and bigoted and narrow-minded partisanship is quite a different 
thing. The independence that means absence of conviction is 
neither morally nor intellectually respectable. The independ- 
ence which society has a right to ask is that independence which 
places truth above partisanship and does not hesitate to censure 
friends or to recognize merit in adversaries. ‘‘My party right 
or wrong,” ‘My school right or wrong,” are vicious watch- 
words. Parties are means to certain practical ends; schoois are 
means to theoretical ends. Each of us is entitled to present the 
faith that is in him, and if he establishes an organ for the pur- 
pose of promulgating and defending his beliefs, he not only 
acts rightly, but really renders a service to humanity. Out of 
conflict and controversy, provided fair play is observed, the truth 
emerges. In free and earnest discussion theories are tested, and 
the foundations of accepted beliefs subjected to a rigorous exami- 
nation. The fittest survive, and the result benefits all. 

Were all newspapers merely organs of various parties and 
organizations, nothing more would be required of them than 
the avoidance of dishonorable methods of warfare. But news-— 
papers are also enterprises of a commercial character. The pri- 
mary object of the proprietor (and therefore of the editor) is to 
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make the largest possible profits. It is safe to say that nearly 
all the evils connected with the press flow not so much from 
their partisan nature as from their commercial aspect. The 
average newspaper is not started in order that particular princi- 
ples may be properly and systematically advocated, but in order 
that profits may be made éy advocating particular principles. 
The proprietor who goes into the business of newspaper publish- 
ing to make money must do what all men of business do— 
please the public and give it what it demands. Since there are 
many publics, there are consequently many species of newspapers. 
The existence and prosperity of sensational and reckless news- 
papers indicate the existence of an audience or constituency 
which revels in sensations and likes vulgur and nasty stuff. 
Between such newspapers and their constituencies there is a con- 
stant process of action and reaction. The newspaper degrades 
and corrupts taste far from refined at the outset, while this con- 
tinuous descent necessitates the continuous lowering of the 
standard. There is a downward education as well as an upward 
education. Habituate readers to scandal, filth, and vulgarity, 
and clean journalism will seem insipid and flat tothem. Indulge 
in vituperation, violence, and slander, and moderation and 
sobriety will be construed as weakness and lack of virility. 

Now, it would be idle and thoughtless to ask publishers to 
apply philanthropic principles to newspapers. Business enter- 
prises they must remain, and financial success must be the main 
consideration. But does financial success justify everything ? 
Even in ordinary business this will not be seriously contended 
for. In every business there are things which honest people will 
not allow themselves, limits which they will not overstep. Reve- 
nue may be temporarily swelled by fraud, adulteration, and 
humbug, but the reputable merchant or manufacturer will con- 
sider no source of profit that is not legitimate. Similarly the 
reputable publisher of a newspaper, if he have principles and a 
high conception of the function of journalism, will sacrifice cer- 
tain increments of revenue to the requirements of morality and 
truth. In other words, a certain standard must be adopted first, 
and circulation must depend on the size of the constituency that 
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is ready to follow that standard. Artists, dramatists, musicians 
adhere to a standard and would scorn a proposal involving the 
prostitution of their artistic ideals. The social influence of art 
—Count Tolstoi to the contrary notwithstanding —is infinitesi- 
mal as compared with that of the daily press. The greater the 
power and opportunity, the more solemn and grave the respon- 
sibility. 

Legislation can do nothing to improve the quality of the 
daily press. Even the libel laws are seldom invoked and afford | 
little protection from the deliberate assaults of malicious pens. 
More comprehensive laws it would puzzle the most astute jurist 
to frame. Just as it is impossible to draw a legal line between 
“shilling shockers ”’ 
the one hand, and tales of adventure and bold exploits or of clever 


and yellow-covered semi-criminal fiction, on 


detective work, so is it impossible to point out where realism of 
the proper kind ends and indecency begins, or where legiti- 


mate controversy closes and blackguardism and_truculence 


usurp its place. The utter failure of the California ‘signature 
law is a pertinent illustration. This statute was passed in pur- 
suance of a mistaken notion as to the irresponsibility of the 
press. It requires every statement of fact and every expression 
of opinion which reflects on the character or standing of any 
person to be signed with the name of the writer. The theory 
is, of course, that editorial writers and reporters and correspond- 
ents will be more careful and guarded if their names have to be 
appended to their several contributions. In truth, this require- 
ment does not enhance the responsibility of the newspaper in 
the slightest degree. The law of every state holds the proprietor 
responsible for every line which appears in his paper. The 
proprietor is a more conspicuous person in his community than 
any one of his employés. The risks, legal and moral, which he 
is willing to incur his subordinates will hardly shrink from. 
The California press has undergone no change in consequence 
of the new statute, which is either ignored or rendered a mock- 
ery and absurdity by the farcical way in which it is observed. 
The signature system, if rigidly enforced, would have one 
important effect: it would destroy much of the prestige of the 
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press and of the awful authority and mystery of the “we.” 
Indeed, the ‘‘we’’ would have to be abandoned for the down- 
right and somewhat egoistical “J].’’ Obscure writers and 
‘‘penny-a-liners,” whose qualifications for sitting in judgment 
upon leaders of thought and action are not obvious, would 
adopt a lower key and cultivate the virtue of modesty; but this 
effect would be temporary. In France, where signed journalism 
is the rule, criticism of great men by small is not less common 
than in the countries where anonymous journalism prevails, and 
the license and irresponsibility of the popular newspapers are 
even more extreme than in the United States; and is their 
demoralizing and brutalizing influence smaller? By no means. 

In fine, there is no device which would enable us to lessen 
the tremendous power of the daily newspapers. The great 
majority of people depend on them for most of their informa- 
tion—the raw material of opinion—and for nearly all of their 
ideas. Iteration, assertion, emphasis, and variation are the 
sources of the power exercised, and of these it is impossible to 
get rid. They are of the essence of journalism. Honest and 
high-minded newspapers cannot have too much authority; for 
we know that when a good cause enlists the hearty support of 
the press, it is certain to triumph, and no one would cripple 
that species of journalism. The other species, unprincipled and 
purely commercial, will continue to inflict incalculable injury till 
the people learn to avoid it as they do a leper and mad brute. 
And here an important point must be accentuated. The sensa- 
tional and semi-criminal newspapers will not be boycotted by the 
average man unless the moral and clean newspapers equal them 
in respect of completeness, comprehensiveness, liveliness, and 
alertness. There is much about the enterprise, audacity, and 
breeziness of the sensational press that makes it stimulating and 
attractive. The honorable press must not yield precedence in 
these particulars. As the London Spectator recently argued, 
journalism must be a mirror of life—of life as it is, in all its 
aspects. It must hold the mirror up to human nature and 
human activity. It should not attempt to expurgate the record 
as fiction is expurgated for the benefit of the young. But, on 
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the other hand, it need not, and ought not, to distort life and 
represent it worse than it is. The beautiful, healthy, heroic, 
noble, and good should be given a prominence commensurate 
with that in which we find them in real life. 

It is right and socially advantageous that the members of 
every liberal profession should magnify their office in society. 
Ideals cannot be too high, provided the effort is to approach 
and realize them. The legal and medical and teaching profes- 
sions dwell with legitimate pride upon the social utility and 
value of their respective services to humanity. But it will be 
universally conceded that the most exalted, fascinating, engross- 
ing, and responsible profession is that of journalism when prac- 
ticed in accordance with the right principles. When it is 
degraded into a trade, the effects are morally disastrou§, and 
this degradation all men of light of leading, all ethical teachers, 
all respected and distinguished guides of the public should strive 
to resist. There ought to be more codperation between these 
elements and the press. The worthy editors should receive 
more encouragement and appreciation, and the unworthy should 
be made to feel the scorn and indignation of the influential 
citizens. Editors ought to be watched and held to a strict 
accountability. They ought to hear from their constituency 
whenever they are guilty of a lapse, injustice, or blunder. 
“Flops,” self-stultifications, and violations of fairness and 
decency would be far less frequent if editors knew that hundreds 
of denunciatory letters would pour into their offices. The fear 
of exposure, ridicule, and anger on the part of scores of intelli- 
gent readers would act asa deterrent. When self-contradiction, 
sophistry, lying, and misrepresentation are safe, because unchal- 
lenged, the editors who lack logic or conviction, or both, resort to 
those weapons without hesitation. They would seriously consider 
contemplated sins of commission or omission if a vigilant and 
sharp-sighted constituency were certain promptly to call them to 
task. Public bodies should not hesitate to adopt resolutions of 
censure when a newspaper has been guilty of a flagrant wrong. 
Even the humblest reader should be quick to resent in a “letter 
to the editor” any meanness or offense which outrages his moral 
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sense. The editor may seem “august” behind his ‘ we,” but he 
is human, and he is amenable to appeal and influence. He likes 
approbation and dislikes rebuke and criticism. He can be 
taught care and moderation. No single person, no matter how 
highly placed, is a match for the omnipotent editor, but in soli- 
darity there is strength, and he who rightfully takes up the 
cudgels against an editor should be vigorously supported by all 
who sympathize with his protest. 

Sociologists who are profoundly concerned in the formation 
and guidance of public opinion may evolve other means of con- 
trolling that engine and force, the daily press, in the interest of 
righteousness and moral progress, but the great question has 
been neglected so far. Yet what public man, what intelligent 
observer, what active citizen has not had occasion to bless— 
and to curse —the press for its part in modern life ? 

V. S. YarRos. 
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ALCOHOLIC HYPNOTISM. 
OF all diseases which have the most numerous incidental 
and indirect evil effects, none perhaps is more conspicuous than 
alcoholism. It weakens the normal resistance of the body to 
most diseases. We used to hear a well-known Paris surgeon say 
to the students: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, this man has been a drinker, which 
complicates his chances of recovery.” 

But alcoholism is a still greater evil on its sociological side. 
The police-court platitude, “Ten dollars or thirty days,” is 
most often pronounced upon the poor. If the unfortunate wife 
struggles to furnish the ten dollars, it signifies taking from her- 
self and children their very life blood. If her husband is 
imprisoned, she loses his support for thirty days; this means 
less food and raiment, where already there may be criminal 
deprivation; in either dilemma the innocent mother and children 
almost forfeit the rights of existence. 

But alcoholism also develops criminal tendencies in certain 
individuals, which they seem to be unconscious of. We refer 
to criminal acts committed in a condition of alcoholic hypnotism 
or somnambulism. 

Somnambulism may be one of the deeper stages of hypno- 
tism ; it may be regarded as auto-hypnotism, where the subject 
is acting out his dreams. 

Somnambulism may be defined as the condition of an indi- 
vidual who seems to act in a normal manner, who performs acts 
relatively complex, but has no knowledge of what he does, or 
at least does not preserve any memory of it. As everyone 
knows, this state is met with either under color of an accident in 
some sort of idiopathic condition, as natural somnambulism, or one 
is under the influence of hypnotism or hypnotic somnambulism. 

Alcoholic somnambulism is important from the legal point 
of view. That alcohol, in certain quantities, can produce at least 
a fleeting oblivion, an eclipse of memory, is a fact demonstrated 
by daily experience. Everyone has heard it said, if he has not 
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bigs Pie proved it himself, that when intoxicated a man goes home, 
1 i: opens the door, and goes to bed—all this without the least con- 
i! sciousness or slightest remembrance of it. This same forget- 
i Wt fulness is shown in alcoholic delirium. The phenomena of 
if HW amnesia are much more common than it is thought. Vetault 
1) At gives a number of facts to show that this is the rule under the 
i iH influence of profound alcoholic intoxication. When there is 
g violent delirium or an approach to noisy alcoholic frenzy, when 


homicidal impulses of irresistible brutality have sway, there is, 
upon awaking, no remembrance of the acts. The forgetfulness 
is as complete as that which follows the paroxysm of epileptic 
fury, with which the paroxysm of alcoholic fury has numerous 


points of resemblance. 

Francotte says he has examined several accused persons 
who, having acted under the influence of alcoholic delirium, 
affirmed that they had retained no memory of the incriminating 
act. Their recital, and the circumstances surrounding the deed, 
tended to demonstrate their sincerity. 

In the case in point, the phenomena of drunkenness and the 
symptoms of alcoholic delirium are a proof, or at least an exte- 
rior manifestation, of psychic trouble which has given place to 
forgetfulness. 

We give a number of cases’ illustrative of alcoholic somnam- 
bulism. The first is a case of amnesia, whose genuineness cannot 
be suspected. P., twenty-eight years of age, was brought to an 
asylum on Wednesday in the afternoon. The police found him 
on Tuesday, in the morning, at a public place in the city. He 
had amused himself some time by playing on the doorsills of 
one of the houses with his watch, with pieces of money, and 
other small objects. In spite of all efforts to induce him to : 
speak he did not reply to a question. He seemed to have lost 
completely the use of speech and hearing. He had the appear- 
ance of an idiot. 

The physician called declared that the subject appeared not 
to hear what was said to him. It was impossible to draw from E 
him a word ; general sensibility seemed abolished. 
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* Reported by Francotte, Bulard, and Bouchet. 
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Neither the police nor the physician thought the affair a 
case of intoxication. There was nothing characteristic in his 
manner of walking. He was sent to the asylum. On his 
entrance the brother guardian did not suspect him of alcoholism. 
The patient could not speak or see. They thought he was 
blind because his pupils did not stir when a handkerchief was 
waved before his eyes ; his look was fixed ; his expression lifeless. 
They offered him something to eat. At first he refused without 
speaking or otherwise expressing anything. When they pre- 
vailed upon him to drink a cup of coffee and eat a little bread, 
he seemed to awake from a dream, demanding where he was. 

On Thursday he was perfectly himself. He said that on 
Monday, having already drunk a good deal of alcohol, in the 
evening he entered a café in a street. There he found a friend, 
with whom he took several drinks. He left the café, not know- 
ing how, and from that moment memory failed him. 

Consciousness only returned Wednesday afternoon. He 
remembered what had happened since then and previous to that 
time. 

It was in vain that they sought to awaken any remembrance. 
Memory preserved not the least vestige of any event occurring 
between Monday evening and Wednesday afternoon. The sub- 
ject declared that for a long time he had been given to alco- 
holic excesses. At the beginning, especially, he had had 
frequent attacks of the “drink fever.’’ He had been very 
drunk two hundred times, he said; but nothing like this had 
ever happened to him. He persisted in the belief that his com- 
panion had put something foreign into his drink. It had never 
made him seriously ill, nor caused any trouble. His complex- 
ion was anemic. There was a slight trembling of the tongue 
and hands. He showed different signs of degeneracy: ill-formed 
skull, unsymmetrical ears, etc. 

There was no notable point of anomaly in his mental state. 
One of his sisters had been in the asy!um, where she died. She 
was insane and had nervous attacks. 

Here was a state of unconsciousness, of amnesia, brought on 
by alcohol and lasting nearly forty-eight hours. 
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Certainly this case had nothing to do with somnambulism 
The appearance of the subject was far from being normal. H. 
was in a kind of stupor. But, on the other hand, he did not 
present the appearance of a drunken man, and he had preserved 
a certain moter activity. 

We give below a number of examples of alcoholic somnam- 
bulism. 

A certain man was accused of cheating, committed under 
the following circumstances: Several times, and in different 
localities, he entered an inn or café, ate and drank, and then went 
away without paying his bill, or he refused to acknowledge his 
account when it was presented to him. His father was a drunk- 
ard. At the age of fifteen years the son began to drink and 
indulge in many excesses. From the beginning, after these 
errors, the patient had, he himself said, troubled thoughts. He 
was conscious of this, but, not being incoherent in writing or 
speaking, no one perceived it. 

Later he showed such marked mental trouble that they 
thought of sending him to an asylum. It was utterly impos- 
sible for him to recall what he had done for fifteen days. 
He remembered only that at this period of his existence he 
dreamed of riches, of treasures which he would discover. 
After still greater excesses, he told of them himself; he was 
tormented, disturbed, preoccupied. He imagined people fol- 
lowed him. 

At last, one lovely day—he could not recall whether it was 
evening or morning—he set out fora city where he was to spend 


the night; then, always possessed by the thought of people fol- 
lowing him, he took at the dock-yard a ticket for the first station 


on the road. 

He did not stay there, but went to the country of his father, 
where he gave himself up to excess in drink. He could not tell 
how long he remained there. He stayed witha paternal aunt, who 
drank also. It was, so to speak, a hereditary habit in his father’s 
family. He could not recall how he left his aunt; and from 
that moment memory completely failed. He could not reca!l 
what had happened, and no matter how he was pushed or 
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questioned, having returned to his senses, he did not vary in his 
statements. 

As to other places where they accused him of having been 
and left without paying what he owed, he invariably affirmed 
that he had no remembrance of any such thing. “I do not deny 
it,” said he, “since the justice says so; but I do not recollect it 
at all.” 

It was impossible for him to recall how he got to a place. 
He found himself in prison, and from that moment his memory 
was a little better. 

His previous life he related quite well. Persons who had 
seen him during the period when the incriminating acts had 
taken place had noticed no sign of mental trouble. During 
his sojourn at the asylum there was evidence of special hallu- 
cinations of a terrifying nature, and ideas of grandeur and 
wealth. 

According to Lentz, epileptics, after violent fits, talk in a 
coherent way, conducting themselves with every appearance of 
reason, and yet there exists at the time absolutely no inward 
consciousness. Their conduct is only a succession of actions 
entirely automatic, in which consciousness has no part, but which, 
as insomnambulism, still preserves some connections and seems 
at first the result of determinate intellectual combinations. 

As an example we give H.,a case of Lentz, aged twenty- 
three years. 

The father of H. almost constantly drank; his mother was 
irritable and violent. 

With a companion he spent the whole night going from 
saloon to saloon. The next day they went to the country. 
They met a woman seated on the roadside. He drew a knife 
which he had been using to clean his pipe: ‘‘ Woman,” he cried, 


‘I'll kill you; save yourself, woman, or I will kill you!” The 


woman was saved; but at the same moment three workmen 
appeared at the turn of the way. Henry threw himself on them 
and struck them successively with the greatest rapidity. After 
this murder Henry was calm. He walked on, and turning to 
his companion said to him: “ Are you going ?”” But upon cries 
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of “Murder!” and ‘Assassin!’ he threw away his knife, ran from 
his pursuers, fell an instant before an obstacle, rose, entered the 
town, went to his home, and there in the greatest confusion 
undressed and went to bed. 

Being awakened from a deep sleep he replied with strong 
protestations and violent despair. 

Henry was not arrested until the next day. He manifested 
the greatest astonishment and complete forgetfulness of all that 
had transpired since he left the last alehouse. 

He was condemned to ten years of solitary confinement. 

In all these observations we notice the presence of somnam- 
bulistic elements: unconsciousness, amnesia —activity relatively 
complex joined to a normal appearance. If we closely examine 
the observations, we find the indication of certain anomalies of 
conduct and character having existed during the somnambulistic 
state. Doubtless the subject would reveal disorders more marked 
still if he could be examined closely by a competent person. 
Simple somnambulism itself resembles very imperfectly an 
individual awake and of sound mind; what characterizes it 
especially is immobility of countenance, fixed look, haggard and 
dim eyes. Similar peculiarities are found among hypnotized 
somnambulists and probably in all forms of somnambulism. 
Those who have had occasion to observe subjects in a state of 
hypnotic somnambulism must have been struck by the transfor- 
mation which the countenance undergoes, the general surprise, at 
the moment of passing from the hypnotic state to a waking con- 
dition. 

It is not less true that the appearance of the somnambulist 
is that of a man awake and conscious. But in legal medicine, 
the expert not being present at the moment of the crime, 
we must be satisfied with the deposition of witnesses usually 
not at all familiar with such delicate observations. It is neces- 
sary to be certain; for these normal appearances by no means 
exclude unconsciousness, forgetfulness, and consequent irre- 
sponsibility. A man who acts reasonably does not necessarily 
act rationally or consciously : he may be in a state of somnam- 


bulism. 
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It is not true that the effect of intoxication may always be 
one and the same; that the man who stands straight, walks, and 
performs certain acts with the appearance of reason cannot be 
essentially troubled in his consciousness and free will, and should 
be regarded as responsible for all his actions. 

Forgetfulness does not necessarily imply absolute unconscious- 
ness. Observation of facts concerning sleep demonstrate the 
contrary. We are conscious of having dreamed and vaguely 
conscious of the subject of the dream. If we fix our attention 
and immediately recall these memories, we can often put together 
the fragments of the dream. On the contrary, if upon awaking 
we follow our occupations, the light traces left in the memory 
by the subconscious activity of sleep are effaced by the conscious 
acts of waking. In making judgments of such cases one must 
take account of previous attacks of somnambulism. All incrimi- 
nating circumstances should be carefully established. In ques- 
tioning the witnesses the slightest signs of mental perturbation, 
such as expression of countenance, look, and attitude, should be 


noted. 


HYPNOTISM AS A REMEDY FOR ALCOHOLISM, 


A great many cases of alcoholism cannot be cured by any 
method whatsoever. The claim of certain charlatans that they 
succeed in curing 90 to 95 per cent. of cases of this malady shows 
great dishonesty on their part as well as ignorance and credulity 
on the part of the public. Experience with many vaunted 
remedies has shown that, when they effect a genuine cure and 
not merely a temporary improvement, the result is due to sug- 
gestion, which is largely, though indirectly, fused in all these 
methods of treatment. In the cases cited in Lloyd-Tuckey 
hypnotism was almost exclusively used. Among the chief causes 
of alcoholism are: 

Bad health, principally when it is accompanied by insomnia 
and neurasthenia. 

Overwork, when the patient resorts to alcohol to stimulate 
his failing energies. 

Anxieties and cares, which he seeks to forget temporarily ; 
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influence of environment, and bad example, and hereditary pre- 
disposition, 

The cause of the difficulty must first be discovered. Atten- 
tion to the general health, freedom from care, change of associates 
are sometimes sufficient in themselves to effect a cure. In cases 
where something else is necessary, hypnotic suggestion may be 
a moral and mental tonic. 

In cases of hereditary dipsomania hypnotism is perhaps the 
only remedy which has any chance of success. 

Of nineteen dipsomaniacs treated by methods other than 
hypnotic, not one was permanently cured. Of sixty-five cases 
in which hypnotism was used, twelve were completely cured, 
thirty-nine temporarily cured, or greatly benefited, and in ten 
cases no result whatever was obtained. 


LAWS AGAINST HYPNOTISM. 


The governments of several countries have placed obstacles 
in the way of the use of hypnotism as a curative agent. In 
France the practice of hypnotism and all that pertains to it is 
forbidden to all military physicians. In Russia it is allowed to 
all physicians without exceptions, on condition that two physicians 
assist at all the experiments. The operating physician, further- 
more, must make immediate report to the medical bureau of the 
methods he has used, the results he has obtained, or the results 
he has attempted to obtain, and the names of the assisting 
physicians. Such restrictions are equivalent to prohibition. 

Packiewicz says he is convinced that hypnotism is the most 
innocent therapeutical agent, and is not in the slightest degree 
dangerous. Twelve years of experience in hypnotism, during 
which time he has had more than twenty thousand sittings, have 
brought him to this way of thinking. The fact that the contrary 
opinion is current is due, he thinks, to physicians who are incom- 
petent to practice hypnotism properly, and in bad faith preach 
against it. In nervous and mental diseases hypnotism is a very 
powerful curative agent, and no specialist ought to neglect to 
use it. Many competent neurologists agree with him that 
hypnotism in the hands of physicians is harmless. They are 
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Bérillon, Bernheim, Danilewski, Delbceuf, Dumontpallier, Eulen- 
burg, Forel, Janet, de Jong, von Kraft-Ebing, Li¢beault, Moebius, 
Moll, Morselli, Obersteiner, von Schrenk-Notzing, Tokarski, 
Lloyd-Tuckey, Wetterstrand, Vogt, Voisin; all these physicians 
use hypnotism in their practice, and have not met with any 


serious accidents. 
ARTHUR MacDOonaLp, 


Membre de la Société de 1’ Hypnologie de Paris, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SEMINAR NOTES. 
SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND THE RIEMANN SURFACE.’ 

WE are groping for a more perfect conception of the organic unity 
of the life of society. Such phrases as “the social organism” have for 
some time been frequent upon our lips, yet they do not carry, to the 
uninitiated at least, the whole significance of the light of a truth which 
is only beginning to dawn upon us. Attempted generalizations, where 
they have dealt with actual, known conditions, have been only partially 
successful. The vastness of the field for investigation, the complexity 
of the material to be dealt with, have rendered it extremely difficult to 
present results at once comprehensive and profound. 

These facts have been realized by certain present-day philosophers 
whose first care it has been to elaborate and perfect a method which 
should be a tool worthy of the work. They have tried and tested it in 
many ways, and by means of it are laying the foundations of a philoso- 
phy which they believe shall be a vantage-ground to a better under- 
standing of the nature of the structure of our social life. With the 
fruits of their labors our interest is here concerned. The purpose of 
the present endeavor is to lead to a realization of the significance of 
the new philosophy in one or two of its aspects. We do not ask how 
it has been derived, but what, in point of fact and formule, it is, as 
applied to all and every phase of life. 

Instead of singling out a particular phenomenon, to trace its wind- 
ing way through the tangle for a little distance, without being able to 
tell why it takes now this turn and now that, or to say anything 
about the myriads of other threads which cross and recross it- 
all that men have been able to do up to date—the sociologist today 

* When the figure, JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, November, 1898, p. 382, was explained 
to the class of which the writer of this paper was a member, Miss Hewes suggested 
that the thought could be more fully indicated by the symbolism of the Riemann 
doctrine. She was requested to elaborate the suggestion, and the paper may accord- 
ingly be read as an appendix to the chapter above cited. As its two closing para- 
graphs clearly indicate, it is not an attempt to give final formulation to social 
combinations. It tries to make the fact of the complexity in all social reactions more 
evident, and to give an approximate notion of the degree of that complexity. Miss 
Hewes’ contribution to the subject is certainly commendable. A. W. S. 
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aims, from his point of view, fo think the whole human race as a com- 
He is striving to make more clear his perception of an 


plex unity. 
entity, infinitely complex, in which he sees manifest certain causal 


relations, upon the further investigation of which he seeks, and believes 
it possible to discover, the underlying principles which operate over 
the whole plane of associated activity. 

The forces that produce motion in social groups are the sum of the 


wants and desires of human beings. Let us accept the classification 


of them into (a) health, (4) wealth, (c) sociability, (7) knowledge, (¢) 
beauty, (/) righteousness,’ and signify them by the letters a, 4, ¢, d, ¢, 
f. Now, these operate in varying proportion in every individual, and 
take different forms in different groups in various parts of the world 


during successive ages. But gradually, everywhere and always, the 


ways of gratifying them become customary and grow into correspond- 


ing social institutions. Thus, for example, it will readily be seen how 


from desires for wealth have grown up what were at first only conven- 
tional ways of gratification and have since become our various eco 
nomic institutions, which are now obligatory ways of satisfying the 
wealth desire. (Of course — especially true in the example just cited 

the direction is always primarily determined by the physical environ- 
ment, but, considering the latter constant for the time given, we 
confine our attention rather to the psychic elements.) These institu- 
tions, then, must also be submitted to classification. 
the most comprehensive and inclusive grouping yet made De Greef’s 
They fall into seven principal groups : 


We accept as 


schedule of social phenomena.’ 
(G) economic, (/7) genetic, (7) artistic, (/) scientific, (A’) moral, (Z) 
judicial, (47) political, to be designated respectively by the letters 
G, H, f, J, K, L, M. 

“We have now for our problem [quoting Small] the discovery of 
the general laws of interrelation between the individual elements in 
society, represented in terms of desire by the product aécde/f, 
and the institutional element, represented by GH//AKZM.. 
This discovery must be made by investigation of such reactions, both 
in selected eras, prehistoric, ancient, modern, or contemporary, and in 
successive civilizations, that is, it must be both static and dynamic. .. . 
This knowledge of the relation of individuals to institutions is a scien- 


tific desideratum ;”’ and is to be attained only by scientific methods 


of investigation. 
*See SMALL AND VINCENT, /ntroduction to the Study of Soctety, p. 175. 
?See DE GREEF, /ntroduction a la sociclogie, Vol. 1, p. 214. 
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Observe what is affirmed in this hypothesis. Its significance lies in 
the question: Does there in actual fact exist between institutions and 
the constituent desires of which they are the product the relation of 
function to variable ? And what, indeed, is the nature of that relation ? 
Recall the definition of function given by Osborne. He says: “When 
the value of one variable quantity so depends upon that of another 
that any change in the latter produces a corresponding change in the 
former, the former is said to be a function of the latter.”” Thus 

x*, log (x?+1), 13 x(x+1), ete., 
are functions of x. “A function of two or more variables is the rela- 
tion existing between them such that any change in the one produces 
a corresponding change in the other.”” Thus 
x+y 

xytyt+2n, \ omnes 4 
are functions of x, y,and z. These illustrations symbolize the func- 
tional relation of social institutions and the human desires, which is 
no less intimate and fundamental than are the values of x, y, and z to 
the value of the expression." 

It may be that the human desires named do not embrace all the 
factors. (In point of fact, they do not.) There may enter in certain 
constants from the material environment which determine in part the 
form of the function and the paths of the variables (a, 4, ¢, d, ¢, f) 
which we are trying to trace in order that we may have the means fur- 
nished us of ascertaining in any given case which of the » different 
values is properly assignable to any special function considered ata 
special point. For we find that the quantities with which we have to 
deal are complex, and our functions are multiform. Our analogy, then, 
to be understood, requires that we have in mind the method of repre- 
sentation of the imaginary quantities, and for convenience we may 
quote a paragraph from Durége: * 

“A complex variable quantity, s—=*«-+7y, depends upon two real 
variables, x and y, which are entirely independent of each other. 
Hence, for the geometrical representation of a complex quantity, a 

*In order to meet objections which might be raised to the use of symbolism sug- 
gested in this interpretation, it might be well to call attention to the principle which 


underlies it and makes its use perfectly legitimate, namely, that the operations per- 
formed affect only the properties belonging to the symbol and not what the symbol 


indicates. 


*See Zheory of Functions, pp. 13-15. 
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range of one dimension, a straight line, will no longer suffice, but a 
region of two dimensions, a plane, will be required for that purpose. 
The manner of variation of a complex quantity can then be repre- 
sented by assuming that a point f of the plane is determined by a 
complex value, == x + ¢y, in such a way that its rectangular codrdinates, 
in reference to two coérdinate axes, assumed to be fixed in the plane, 
have the values of the real quantities x and vy. In the first place, this 
method of representation includes that of real variables, for when once 
z becomes real, and therefore y==o, the representing point / lies on 
the axis of x. Next, the codrdinates of the point f can vary inde- 
pendently of each other, just as the variables x and y do, so that the 
point / can change its position in the plane in all directions. Further, 
one of the two quantities, x and y, can remain constant, while only 
the other changes its value, in which case the point / will describe a 
line parallel to the x- or y-axis. Finally and conversely, for every 


point in the plane the corresponding value of z is fully determined, 


since by the position of the point / its two rectangular coérdinates 
are given, and therefore also the values of x and y. 

“Instead of determining the position of the point /, representing 
the quantity z by rectangular codrdinates x and y, we can accomplish 
the same by means of polar coérdinates, for, by putting 

r==cos ¢, and y=~r sin ¢, 
we obtain 
z=r (cos $+ 2 sin ®). 

Hence we can also say that a complex quantity 7 (cos ¢ + 
i sin @) represents a straight line, of which the length is equal to *, 
and which forms an angle ¢ with the principal axis. .. . . From the 
property of complex quantities, that a combination of two or more of 
them by means of mathematical operations always leads again to a 
complex quantity, it follows that, if given complex quantities be 
represented by points, the result of their combination is capable of 
being represented by a point.” 

It is necessary to keep well in mind throughout the discussion the 
correspondence we have established, the values of our functions, the 
institutions (G, H, /, J, X, Z, M) being expressed in terms of the 
variable desires (a, 4, ¢, d, ¢,f). We shall speak as is usual of the 
variable z, which may stand for any one of our variables or a combi- 
nation of them forming the complex variable z—x«-+7y. Nor is the 
method purely artificial, since we are not comparing analogous things, 
but demonstrating relationships. 
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A complex variable may describe very different paths in passing 
from an initial point z, to another point z,. The question arises, 
“whether the curves described by the function w, starting from w 
which correspond to those described between z, and z,, must always 
end in the same point w,, or whether they cannot also end in different 
points. Now, in the first place, it is clear that, in the case of uniform 
(one-valued) functions, the final value w, must be independent of the 
path taken; for otherwise the function would be capable of assuming 
several values for one and the same value of z, which is not possible 
with uniform functions. This reason, however, does not apply in the 
case of multiform functions. Such a function has, in fact, several 
values for the same value of z, and hence the possibility that different 
paths may also lead to different points or to different values of the 
function.” 

To return to the concrete: Suppose our function w is, say, the 
institution of property in land. Suppose, upon examination, we find 
the same point reached in New England, where the institution has 
developed along the lines familiar in history since time past, and, 
again, out on the Pacific coast, where entirely at variance with their 
traditions (and, as experience has shown, at variance also with their 
welfare, and any code of justice that human ingenuity can devise) the 
same forms have been forced upon the unwilling and deluded Indians 
by the Land in Severalty bills of Mr. Dawes. Different paths have led 
to different values of the function, all of which we must know accu- 
rately before we may speak with authority concerning the values at 
given points. To use the symbols again: Let the variable z in w 
1 z pass from 1~4 by different paths, and let w start with w= -+1, 


corresponding to z=1. Let (polar coérdinates) s=r (cos @¢ +7 
sin #), then w=V r (cos 4+/sin %¢). Since w is to start with 


the value +1, r=1, and ¢=o; if z describe path from 1-4 and does 
not inclose the origin, then ¢ arrives at 4 with value o, while r= 4.".w 

2. If ¢ goes once around the origin, then at 4,@—27 and %4¢= 
7, while again = 4, hence w acquires the value — 2. 

The object to be accomplished in introducing the Riemann surface 
is to convey graphically an idea of the kind of classification which must 
be made of the different social values (a problem now confronting 
sociologists) in order that, given any of the human institutions in 
forms of thought, of personal action, of expression, or of codperation, 
we may be able to show corresponding to each, in meaning terms, the 
variable desires, both in past and present, so that the interdependence 
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of each and all may be made obvious, and the direction indicated in 
which any unknown value is to be looked for; just as the discovery of 
the element argon was predicted from Mendelejeff’s chart by the law 
of the periodic functions of atomic weights. 

Precisely this task (7. ¢., the representation) was undertaken by Rie- 
mann and the solution found in his conception of the #-sheeted surface." 

“Let w=V sz. To one z in the Argand diagram correspond two 
values of w, whereas we wish to make two points correspond to two 
values of w. To these two points the same complex variable z should 
be attached. Instead of a single z-plane we take two indefinitely thin 
sheets, one of which lies immediately below the other. To the one 
value of z correspond two places in these sheets, one vertically below 
the other. Every place in the upper or lower sheet has one, and only 
one, of the two values ) z or —V z permanently attached to it. If 
for a given z, V z be attached to the upper sheet, then —¥ z must be 
attached to the lower sheet at the point z. When z=0 or o, the 
values of w are equal, and only one place is needed to represent them ; 
hence we regard the sheets as hanging together at o and 
If in the Riemann representation the path start from a place in the 


upper sheet to which the value V z is attached, it must lead to that 


place in the lower sheet which lies vertically below the initial point. 
It follows that we must give up the idea of having only one w-value 
attached to each place of the two sheets, or else make a connection or 
bridge between the sheets over which every path which goes once 
around the origin must necessarily pass.”’ * 


‘For the formation, etc., see HARKNESS AND MORLEY, 7Yeatise on the Theory of 


Functions, extracts from which are given below. 


? Directions for making model of a Riemann surface for a three-valued function: A 
difficulty arises, first, because the sheets of the surface interpenetrate, and, in the second 
place, because frequently at branch-points several sheets, which do not lie one immedi 
ately below another, must be supposed to be connected. For the purpose of illustration 
it is only necessary to be able to follow certain lines in their course through the differ- 
ent sheets of the surface. ‘This may be done as follows: First cut in the three sheets 
of paper placed one above another, which are to represent the surface, the branch-cuts, 
and then only at those places where a line is to pass over a branch-cut from one sheet 
into another join the respective sheets by pasting on strips of paper. Then we can 
always contrive that, when the line is to return to the first sheet, from which it started, 
we have the necessary space left for the fastening of the strip of paper by means of 
which the return passages is effected. By these attached strips union of the separate 
sheets into one connected surface is accomplished ; and itis then no longer necessary 
to connect the sheets with one another at the branch-points. 
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The surface in which lie the paths of the different social institutions 
is composed of # sheets, where # may have an infinite value and 


: 2/— . Sf ie TP 
(instead of w i z,as in the model) w=Vz. The area of each 


sheet is coextensive with the whole of human activity, but the value 
of the function is uniform (2. ¢., has only one value corresponding to 

















one value of the variable) in any one sheet. It will now be necessary to 
follow with some care the discussion (from Durége) of the cases where 





either a discontinuity occurs or several function values become equal, 
the function changing its value in describing a closed line around a 
branch-point. For just as the mathematician applies tests for these 


lr et pe 


points, so the investigator of social forces must proceed to locate 
for society, to be able to show when we are 
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the “ branch-points 
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approaching one and ascertain the effect of a passage round, etc. Just 


what is meant by this will be made clearer after the mathematical 
exposition. 
Consider the function defined by the cubic equation 


wi—wt+z ° 
“For each value of z, w has in general the three values w,, w,, w,. 


But the last two of these become equal when 2 =. Atthis point 
V 27 

we have w,— w,= 1] }. If now we assume that the variable z changes 

continuously, or that the point representing it describes a line, then 

each of the three quantities w,, w,, w, likewise changes continuously, 

or the three corresponding points describe three separate paths. But 


r 
when z passes through the point z ' =, both functions w, and w, 
27 

assume the value } 4, hence the two lines w, and w, meet in the point 
V 4. At the passage through this, therefore, w, can go over into w,, 
and w, into w,, without interruption of continuity ; indeed, it remains 
entirely arbitrary on which of the two lines each of the quantities 
w, or w, Shall continue its course. In this place a branching of the 
lines described by the quantities w, and w, takes place, hence Riemann 
has called those points in the z-plane at which one value of the 
function can change into another, branch-points." 

“In Fig. A the three w,, w,, w, are drawn for the case when 2 
describes a straight line parallel to the y-axis and passing through the 


‘ 
branch-point ¢ . The w-points which correspond to the 
mee 
6 
z-points are denoted by the same letters with attached subscripts 1, 2, 
3. Let us follow the path of only one of the quantities, say w,. This 
describes the line 4, c, d@, and approaches the point ¢,==¢,=- 
| 
2 
approaches the point e= ——= along the line 4cd. Should z now 
27 
pass through the point, w, could continue its course from ¢,==¢,= V 4 


on either of the two paths ¢, /, g, 4, or ¢, f, g,4,, on which one as well 


' Definition—“ A point at which either a discontinuity occurs or several function 
values become equal is called a branch-point when, and only when, the function 
, 


changes its value in describing a closed line around this and no other similar point.’ 
For illustrations of the test applied, see Durége, p. 42. 
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as the other can be considered the path corresponding to the continu 
ation ef gf of z; the way open to w, is, in fact, divided at ¢, —e, into 
two branches. When z goes from 4 to 4 through the branch-point ¢, 


then w,, starting from 4, , can arrive at 4, just as well as at 4, ; and 


the same is true of w, starting from 4,. In case the path of z leads 


through the branch-point, the final value of the function remains 
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undetermined. If, on the contrary, z describe a path from 4 to 4 
which does not pass through a branch-point, the final value of the 
function may differ according to the nature of the path, but it is for 
each definite path of z a/ways completely determined. A _ similar 
branching of the function takes place at those points at which w 
becomes infinite and therefore discontinuous. Thus, for instance, the 
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Further, in the function determined by the equation 


(zs — 5) (w — cP? = s— a, or w= 2+ \ - r 
in which a, 4, ¢ denote three complex constants, and therefore three 
points, =a is a branch-point, at which all three values of the func- 
tion become equal to w==c. Moreover, at z= 4é all the values of w 
become infinite. The three functions suffer here an interruption of 
continuity, and hence it can remain undetermined on which path each 
is to continue its course, because, when the function makes a spring, it 


can just as well spring over to one as to the other continuation of its 


7 es é 


ne 


Be 


path. Asa general rule, those points at which w becomes infinite or 
discontinuous are branch-points. But there are cases in which points 
are not branch-points, although at them values of the function are 
either equal or discontinuous. .. .. Accordingly, the branch-points 
are to be looked for only among those points at which interruption of 
continuity occurs, or at which several values of the function become 
equal, but whether such points are actual branch-points must still be 
expressly determined. 

“The preceding considerations have shown that, when a variable z, 
starting from an arbitrary point z,, describes a path to another point 2, 
which leads through a branch-point of the function w, the latter 
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acquires different values at z,, according as it is allowed to proceed on 
one or the other of its branches. Therefore, in the case of such a path 
of 2, the value of w is undetermined. If, on the contrary, z describe 
any other path not leading through a branch-point, w acquires at z, a 
definite value, and two paths, both of which lead from 2, to z,, assign 
different values to w only when they inclose a branch-point.” 

We are as yet pretty fairly baffled in dealing with many phenomena 
of the life of society. A good illustration, and a case as little under 
stood as any we might choose, is that of revolutions, where the func- 
tional relations we have been assuming seem at first sight to have been 
interfered with, and wait to be reéstablished before society regains its 
equilibrium. We have never yet been able to generalize as to the 
causes producing, or the changes wrought by, them. All that men have’ 
been able to do in times of peril has been to put their fingers on the 
pulse and give each different guesses as to the direction in which the 
stream was coursing —little else. Yet there always occurs after such 
a social upheaval as the French Revolution is generally supposed to 
have been, in a way precisely similar to the “scattering of the functions 
at a branch-point,” an inexplicable rearrangement of social institutions, 
and we find them leaving the paths beaten by custom and tradition, 
and taking entireiy new directions. Again “discontinuity occurs.” 
That is, there is left a gap in the path, and, seemingly, no connection 
remains between the old and the new. There is no need to multiply 
illustrations. Of the changes in civil government, in industry, in forms 
of religious freedom, etc., brought about in this way, history can fur- 
nish any number. But who has ever been able to predict accurately 
beforehand the future of any one of the institutions involved ? 

Now, the task of searching for these branch-points, that we may 
have warning when we are approaching one, is exactly what the social 
investigator will one day be expected to perform. But he must have 
furnished him correct equations of the paths followed by every single 
one of the human institutions in terms of the variable desires, as they 
exhibit themselves at any given time and place, the dependence of 
function upon form of desire being shown to be as close and intimate 
as though it could be made to appear in some such form as 





w= V (s—a) (z— d) (es —c) (s— @) 
where a, 4, c,d, . . . . are the branch-points. But remember that the 
fact that such correlations exist, and the possibility of man’s actually 


"See AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, September, 1897, pp. 161-3. 
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formulating them in terms of mathematical precision, are two very 
different things, nor has the latter been here affirmed. 

Today, however, the most urgent task of the sociologist is in the 
present, in learning to understand present conditions. ‘The tedious, 
but very essential, sort of analysis indicated in this paper is the kind of 
work before him. Having gained some idea of the interplay of the 
different forces, some comprehension of the structural interdependence 
existing between social institutions and human desires, and the func- 
tional activity continually at play, he gains also a knowledge of the 
obstacles which must be removed for his further progress. Before he 
is able to furnish even skeleton formulz, in which may be substituted 


approximate values for the meaning terms of desire, he must have a 


more complete, a more perfect, classification than has yet been made of 
the various forms of institutions and desires manifest in actual condi- 


tions, the data for which are not yet at hand. 
AMY HEwEs. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Psychology of Socialism. By Gustave Le Bon. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. 


THOsE who are familiar with the author’s earlier works, Zhe Psy- 
chology of Peoples and The Crowd, will find little that is new in his latest 
effort. He belongs to the group of Frenchmen who almost despair of 
their national and racial civilization, and find in the individualism of 
the Anglo-Saxon the only healthful and promising force for the future 
of society. The moral of the present work is that socialism is the 
legitimate working out of the weakness of the Latin society and can 
be combated successfully only from the standpoint of Anglo-Saxon 
individualism. Socialism is defined through the elements which are 
common, according to M. Le Bon, to all theories : 

All would invariably have recourse to the state to repair the injustice of 
destiny, and to proceed to the redistribution of wealth. Their fundamental 
propositions have at least the merit of extreme simplicity: confiscation by the 
state of capital, mines, and property, and the administration and redistri- 
bution of the public wealth by an immense army of functionaries. The state, 
or the community, if you will —for the collectivists now no longer use the word 
state— would manufacture everything, and permit no competition. The 
least signs of initiative, individual liberty, or competition would be suppressed. 
The country would be nothing else than an immense monastery subjected to 
strict discipline. The inheritance of property being abolished, no accumula- 
tion of fortune would be possible. (P. 28.) 


Under various rubrics the author shows that all these tendencies 
are inherent in the Latin nature. The modern Latin is quick of 
intelligence, spontaneous, but weak of will ; capable of sudden outbursts 
of energy, but incapable of long-continued expenditures toward distant 
goals, unless indeed he be under the guidance of some overpowering 
leader, under which the Latins may accomplish, as they have, the greatest 
achievements. He feels his weakness and constantly looks for control 
to the state. The state constantly increases its surveillance, until, if 
we may believe the author, private enterprise in industry and commerce 
is almost rooted out in France. Constantly increasing governmental 
control chokes out the individual effort which is found in England, 
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America, and Germany. Private corporations are almost taxed out of 
existence, and tend therefore to pass into the hands of the state. The 
whole spirit of the civilization is to multiply direction and control, 
for the Frenchman is inherently averse to taking responsibility. 
Immense complexity of business methods and multiplication of the 


personnel in all undertakings result, and in turn make individual 


management impossible, and with this, successful adaptation to new 
conditions, rapid and effective transaction of business, and economical 
procedure. The necessary failure under these circumstances forces 
business enterprises to look for continually increasing state aid, until 
the natural conclusion would be the absorption of all in the hands of 
the collectivity, as the railroads have already been absorbed. ‘Thus 
Latin society is the natural soil out of which socialism springs, while, 
on the other hand, the inevitable weakness, the loosening of all the 
cords of energetic activity, the rooting out ofall initiative and progress, 
which the author is convinced must result from the inauguration of 
any socialistic state, may be illustrated, in embryo at least, in the 
present French conditions. The book is a reciprocal criticism of 
France and socialism. The criticism of socialism is not in any sense 
novel, and is sufficiently indicated above. ‘The illustration from present 
French conditions is interesting, but if it is possible to judge the 
accuracy of his generalizations of the French situation from his state- 
ment of that in America, large deductions must be made. As a picture, 
however, of the weak side of French character the drawing is effective 
and striking. As an indication of the repression of individual initia- 
tive and the control that the socialistic programist calls for, the 
illustration from French conditions is most instructive. 

But the programists represent but one phase of socialistic theory, 
and one which, as M. Le Bon recognizes, is passing in Germany and 
has quite passed among that brilliant coterie, the Fabian Society, in 
England. The socialists are becomimg opportunists. They are losing 
confidence in any delineation of the future condition of society — any 
“vision given in the mount’’—and are coming to clearer conscious- 
ness of the force that lies behind socialism ; and with this consciousness 
come heightened insight into many conditions of modern times and 
better standpoints from which to criticise such movements as the organi- 
zation of labor. For example, it is socialistic thought and thinking that 
opens the minds of the laborers to the fact that the wage and working-day 
are the result of all the forces and conditions out of which the fabric of 
civilization springs, and cannot be the simple dictum of employers and 
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managers. It is socialistic thinking that has led to the appearance of 
the trained expert who represents the labor union in conference with 
the employer, and recognizes the common situation between employer 
and employed upon which alone any arrangement or compromise can 
be made. Socialistic thinking may be different in France and Eng- 
land, but it is the same great force and cannot be studied in the 
camp of the programists alone. It is coming to represent, not a 
theory, but a standpoint and attitude. As the author says, it is a reac- 
tion against individualism. The other phase of conduct is rising 
above the threshold of consciousness—the community phase. 
Naturally it formulated itself first in dogma, and still lives in part in 
dogma. but its reality lies in the essentially social character of all 
conduct, and the gospel, according to socialism, is the recognition that 
all self-seeking has and must have a social end, if it belongs inside a 
social organism. 

What society is struggling to accomplish is to bring this social 
side of our conduct out so that it may, in some conscious way, become 
the element of control. Now, as an analysis of this great, as yet 
inchoate, movement M. Le Bon’s book is inadequate. For to him 
socialism is bound up with a creed and a program, and stands or 
falls with these symbols of faith. It is true that Latin definiteness of 
conception and the Latin feeling for and dependence upon the state 
tend toward the program-socialism, and reciprocal analysis of the 
program and the Latin social consciousness is valuable and edifying. 
Instead of being the end, however, this is but the beginning of a 
movement that must be appreciated in its strong as well as its weak 
side to be appreciated at all. There is, perhaps, little need of 
emphasizing this, but there is food for reflection in the attempt at 
psychological analysis of the use of socialistic dogma, which prefaces 
the treatise. I am not at all sure that I have fully grasped M. Le 
Bon’s theory, but I take it to be something like the following : 

Our conduct springs from impulses which belong to the ancestral 
soul. These springs of conduct are the heritage of countless genera- 
tions, which may be referred to as the few but deeply founded beliefs 
which underlie our civilization. But, though they take the form of 
beliefs in the dogma of the church and state, it would be a great mis- 
take to assume that they are the products of ratiocination, or are in 
any sense subject to reason as regards our recognition of their truth or 
falsity. And as they represent the heritage of the past, that which has 
been handed down by the race, they stand for the common impulses 
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of men, and are, therefore, altruistic in the most profound sense. 
This may be seen and experienced in the crowd, whose motive, accord- 
ing to the author, is always unselfish, however brutal and crude the 


means used. 
The whole process of rational intelligence consists in bringing new 
experiences into this inner core of our natures and interpreting them 


from this standpoint. This is the process of perception and that of 
reason as well, if I understand the author. The conclusions he draws 
from this are, first, that the process of perception must be always and 
unavoidably a deformation of the object. For it is perceived only in 
so far as it is forced into the group of beliefs which we have inherited 
from the gray past. Still we are equally unable to recognize the 
deformation, since our process of perception is exhausted in this act. 
M. Le Bon fails to explain what psychologic process it is which enables 
him to run down this deformation of all our known world, nor why this 
capacity which places him, at least in this case, quite above the deform- 
ing phase of perception should not become the heritage of all. His 
second conclusion is that the conscious rational process is always 
egoistic over against the altruism of the unconscious impulses. The 
egoism seems to be involved in the attempt to make the universal 
impulse fit the immediate exigency of the individual. What the indi- 
vidual is vividly conscious of is that which he must do for his own 
preservation and success; and yet he can grasp the situation only so 
far as he deforms it through interpretation by his altruistic impulses. 
If perception, then, consists in forcing all experiences upon the Pro- 
crustes bed of inherited impulses and beliefs, reason consists in the 
consciousness of the conflict between the experience in its individual 
demands and the altruistic impulses which still must dominate the con- 
duct. Now, it is just here I take it that the belief —the dogma— comes 
in. It is a mediation between the individualistic trend of fighting for 
one’s own existence and advantage and the race impulses that beneath 
the threshold of conciousness irresistibly bear the individual upon 
the current in which he is but a ripple. Thus the belief in a New 
Jerusalem would be the compromise between the demand for satisfaction 
of individualistic passions and life itself, and the society and family 
impulse that calls for complete self-abnegation. In the New Jerusalem 
this dualism is to be overcome. Of course it must follow from this posi- 
tion that reason is always egoistic, that the conception of the new 
Jerusalem and kindred conceptions are always selfish. They are an 
attempt to put the individualistic, egoistic meaning into the altruistic 
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race impulse. Rational belief must be alwaysa calculation of the pay 
ment which the individual is going to get later on for acting his part 
as a simple member of the species. Again we would ask how it is that 
M. Le Bon has written a long book presenting with great wealth of 
argument the proper course for Frenchmen to pursue. This under 
taking, which would repudiate any reward in this world or the next, is 
surely a rational one, and yet not an egoistic one. It rises quite 
above the plane of the fight between the altruistic and egoistic element, 
and presents rational motives for conduct which are found in a conscious 
and sincere love of one’s country. If in this case reason is able to get 
down into the hidden sources of action, to put to itself the task of 
clarifying these from their own moral standpoint, with no reference to 
the egoistic demand, why may not the crowd even eventually reach this 
position in which the reason in its exercise is not necessarily egoistic. 
In a word, the very existence of the book denies the author’s sophistic 
epistemology and hedonistic ethics. If perception were a necessary 
process of deforming the world, M. Le Bon could never have discovered 
it. And if reason is universally egoistic, while our disinterested con- 
duct must always be, as such, unconscious and unanalyzed, the worthy 
purpose of this book could never have been rationally conceived or 
discursively carried out. 

It is evident at once where socialism comes in. It is a late gospel, 
according to Marx, by which a bridge is laid between the race 
impulse and the demand for individual life and gratification. The 
promise of revenge upon the hated rich, the equalization of fortunes 
that is to bring comfort and gratification in this world, if not in the 
next, reconciles the crowd and the disaffected man to immediate life. 
It is a new religion — but a dangerous one; for its realization is laid in 
this world and calls for the torch, the guillotine, and the dagger. 
Strangely enough, the author who says truth or falsity has nothing 
to do with the acceptance and maintenance of religious beliefs and 
dogmas, is sure that no sooner has socialism been tried than the crowd 
will reject it. Though belief has the strange power of carrying along 
unreconcilable propositions as glittering truths, the socialistic dogma 
is sure to break down when put to the test. 

Now, it is true that our perceptions are conditioned by our own 
natures and their past, and it is true that reason attempts to bridge the 
break between the more or less unconscious habit and the immediate 
situation which calls for its readaptation. But,so long as we are able 
to draw out of our natures and their past experience scientific rules for 
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conduct, this conditioning does not mean hopeless deformation, and 
as long as the reason is able to state the new rule for conduct in just 
as universal and social a form as the old, it is not compelled to work 
solely in the interest of a selfish ego. 

Or, to make the statement concrete and applicable to the present 
instance, because we can never get outside of our experience to look at 
it, it does not follow that we cannot discover the method and process 
of that experience. No one knows what he is going to do, judged by 
results, for the result is too wide and far-reaching for him to estimate, 
but he may know that he is acting rationally. We may depend upon 
our interpretation of the present in terms of the past, so far as method 
is concerned. The engineer does not know the full value and meaning 
of the bridge he is building; no elevation will tell him that. But he 
knows how to build it. While we are perfectly willing to have the 


unexpected happen, we expect science, physical and mental, to tell us 


how to behave in its presence. Furthermore, we state the law, the 
universal, in terms of society, and its infraction, the exception, the 
particular, in terms of the individual. But that is only till we can 
either modify the law or enlarge the individual. Thus, while reason is 
bridging over the chasm between society and the individual, it is 
forming a new society or a new individual, and in either case is mak- 
ing a real identification. Here, also, this takes place, not by a state- 
ment of what either society or the individual is going to be, but by 
finding the point of identity between them, and controlling the process 
of reform by sacrificing nothing valuable in either. It is only the 
method we can be sure of, not the result. 

Now, I take it that this is but an abstract way of saying that we 
have, in general, given up being programists and become oppor- 
tunists. We do not build any more Utopias, but we do control our 
immediate conduct by the assurance that we have the proper point of 
attack, and that we are losing nothing in the process. We are getting 
a stronger grip on the method of social reform every year, and are 
becoming proportionately careless about our ability to predict the 
detailed result. We may compare the programist to the concocter 
of the old-fashioned farmer’s almanac, and the opportunist to the 
member of the signal service who is satisfied with a meteorological 
method that may control immediate conduct. If I have rightly inter- 
preted M. Le Bon, his psychology is that of the programist, and is 
as inadequate as the social theory. 

The psychological problem is a real one. The author’s position, 
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that consideration of the ultimate truth of beliefs has had little bearing 
upon their acceptance or non-acceptance, is justified by history. Belief 
has turned upon the criterion of their actually working. The historical 
verification of beliefs has never taken the place of their efficacy in 
arousing human emotion and stimulating to action. The fallacy lies in 
assuming that the power to call out action has lain solely in the refer 

ence to the past event or the future state. The power lies in the efficacy 
of these assumptions in rendering present action possible. ‘The concepts 
of heaven and hell have served to arouse to action, not because men 
have directly sought the joys of the one or avoided the horrors of the 
other, but because they served to evaluate the meaning of lines of con 

duct. No one was ever bribed or frightened into righteousness, but 
the glories of the New Jerusalem and the terrors of the pit have enabled 
men to estimate the nature of the respective types of action, and have 
assisted in setting free impulses which would have been otherwise dor- 
mant. The efficacy of belief lay in the firm conviction that certain 
types of conduct were admirable and others despicable, and men 
accepted the dogmas which aided in vivifying and deepening these 
convictions. It is a further question, that we must here pass over, why 
men wanted to estimate their conduct as good and bad ; but the tend- 
ency was there. This tendency eagerly seized upon the dogmas which 
aided in accomplishing this evaluation and setting free the energy that 
was then ready for expression. Here lies the psychological problem. 
A belief is accepted because it organizes our conduct and sets free 
energy that is otherwise inhibited. This is the so-called subjective 
evidence that has always borne the weight of all dogmatic institutions. 
On the other side, the belief lays claim to objective verification. 
Though it is the subjective evidence that convinces, the conviction 
demands acceptance of the objective occurrence, and when this is suc- 
cessfully attacked, the belief is for the time being undermined. 

It is evident that the supposed objective reality serves a real end in 
the psychological mechanism. For example, the belief in the probity 
and worth of candidates of one’s own political party and the objective 
reality of its platform makes political activity along many lines possible. 
The support of men and measures can be undertaken with vigor and 
enthusiasm, and all the social energy bottled up in the partisan finds 
free expression. Undoubtedly the consciousness of the free, uninter- 
rupted expenditure of the energy is the real ground for the vividness 
of the belief, and will presumably resist any argument that may be 
brought against it. If, however, through overwhelming and striking 
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proofs, the opposite of the partisan’s contentions be forced upon him, 


the result is the distressful inhibition of the activities that had hereto- 
fore such free expression. ‘The objective reality of the dogmas and 
beliefs may be said, therefore, to represent the fixed lines of habitual 
reaction along which alone free expression of energy may take place. 
Our beliefs are, so to speak, the projection of our habits, and represent 
the possibility of action. Thus the social habits of the partisan may 
be such that he could not deliberately support the candidacy of one 
whom he recognized as a scoundrel. His belief in the party nominee 
is the projection of this habit of social reaction. 

Furthermore, the beliefs may organize and unite various lines of 
activity which otherwise would be dissipated and severally wasted. 
It is in this function of the belief that we recognize the program. All 
the reactions against the innumerable discomforts and distresses of 
life are organized and directed in one channel by the detailed picture 
of a state of society by which all these distresses and discomforts will 
be avoided. The necessity of such a program will be in proportion to 
the lack of organization of the life of the people to whom it appeals. 
We find, therefore, that it is an early stage in the development of 
any new phase of social conduct, or else represents the very lack of 
organization of the people, which results from dependence upon an 
outside control. ‘This type of organization is, however, more or less 
artificial and unreal. ‘The various discomforts, for example, to which 
men are subject in poverty and distress are to be met, not by the par- 
ticular reactions which each element of distress calls forth, but by a higher 
principle of social organization ; ¢. g., not by the immediate devouring 
of beefsteaks and installing of comfortable furniture, etc., but by the 
hard fight for higher wage and shorter time, with the corresponding 
increase in the meaning of life which comes with this struggle. The 
belief in the program means that every time the shoe of poverty 
pinches an accession of spasmodic energy accrues to the propaganda, 
This is a crude proceeding compared with organic interest in a labor 
union that is directed toward immediately possible achievements, with 
a vivid sense of the present reality of the means used and their necessary 
parity with the methods of the employer. Gradually the sense of 
community of interest between both arises, and with it growing inter- 
est in the actual struggle and a feeling of intense meaning that does 
not have to be projected into the future to get reality. Such an inter- 
est in the immediate struggle, with the prospect of attainable results- 
organizes conduct far more effectually than the detailed mental picture 
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that comes in answer to the different stimuli to complaint. There is 
the same specific weakness in the program that inheres in the day 
dream as a motive for action. In the nature of the case the interest 
in the immediate process tends to take the place of the devotion 
to the program. Nor is this a phenomenon that is confined to 
socialism. In Christianity there is a constant transfer of attention 
from the dogma to the interest in immediate practical effort toward 
the amelioration of suffering and wrong. 

The psychological inefficiency of the programist lies in the neces- 
sity of continually diverting the attention from the task in hand to 
the mental picture of the program-state. There result divided 
attention and great waste of force. In the nature of the case the 
opportunists must become a stronger, better organized force because 
their interest is centered constantly upon immediate problems. 
They are not forced to draw their power from a distance, nor does 
their organization of interests represent detached activities. From 
the psychological standpoint it is safe to prophesy the conquest of 
the opportunist over the programist, wherever they come _ into 


conflict. 
GEORGE H. MEAD. 


Social Laws: An Outline of Sociology. By G. Tarpge. Trans- 
lated from the French by Howard C. Warren, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Psychology in Princeton University. 
With a Preface by James Mark Baldwin. The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xi+213. $1.25. 

THE original of this little book was noticed at length in this Jour- 
NAL for November, 1898. The translation is excellent. While we 
recognize a logic in M. Tarde’s own arguments that makes for conclu- 
sions different from those which he draws, it would be a great mistake 
to undervalue his services at the present stage of sociological thinking. 
If all his books could be presented to English readers in an equally 
genial version, the prevailing awe of M. Tarde’s opinions would more 
promptly give place to perception of their provisional and partial 


validity. 
A. W. S. 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Popular Education and Public Morality.—Is American public opinion right 
that people grow better as they know more? Are our modern systems of education 
really making better citizens ? Horace Mann said: “ Knowledge and skill have but 
helped the man to be a more deadly enemy to his race, if he is wanting in right 


’ 


motives.’ 

Statistics indicate a rapid increase of crime in recent years. The Guarantee 
Company of North America affirms that during the calendar year 1894 the aggregate of 
embezzlements, committed largely by educated men, was six million dollars more than 
during the previous year, making a total of more than $130,000,000 stolen in eleven 
years past. The United States census reports show a steady increase in the prison 
population in the last fifty years in proportion to the whole population, while illiteracy 
has decreased, and general education has been diffused. In Germany it seems crime 
has increased 28 per cent. between 1882 and 1892, while the increase in juvenile crime 
was 50 percent. ‘The increase in population during the same period was only 12 
per cent., and there was a coincident increase in popular education. In France, in the 
poorest and most illiterate rural districts, the moral condition of the people is the best 
in the nation. Was Cardinal Antonelli’s view a fair and disinterested one when he 
said, ‘Give the people bread and the catechism; it is enough for them"? The con- 
sumption of liquors in France, usually of poor quality, has sextupled within the last 
thirty years, while education has been compulsory during nearly the same time. 

What is the interpretation of these statistics? In the first place, they show that 
the popular ideas of what constitutes right and wrong, and the administration of jus 
tice, have become more intense and discriminating than formerly; man has in recent 
years rapidly grown in self-consciousness, freedom, leisure, and in the number of his 
social contacts. We punish today hundreds of offenses which to our fathers were no 
offenses at all, or which their criminal legislation did not reach. Of sucha character 
is alcoholic intoxication. Again, in the rapid breaking up of the old habits of social 
life which we have been undergoing, much individual demoralization and social dis- 
cord has been the inevitable result. Modern science may have unsettled many a 
man’s moral and even religious convictions for a time, yet it has vastly expanded his 
conceptions, and his grip on the world, which must eventually result in a deeper moral 
and religious consciousness. Hence the condition of those people whose morality is 
based on blissful ignorarce is not so high and desirable, after all. 

Not less culture, but more and better culture is our need. This should be not con- 
ceived as merely intellectual culture, but all-around culture. It should aim to train 
conscience, will, hand, and intellect in the formation of habits of good conduct. Strictly 
religious education must, at present at least, be left to the church and the home in 
particular. But the school should be permeated through and through with truly 
moral feeling and motives. The common public school, remodeled and generously 
enlarged and reinvigorated on this principle, must be our chief dependence for a 
sturdy, moral, and efficient citizenship.—CHARLES W. WENDTE, “ Popular Education 
and Public Morality,” in the Mew World, September, 1899. 


Industrial Organization.-—_The time has gone by when it is necessary to argue 
as to the right to exist of large aggregations of capital for the purpose of industrial 
development. They have been found the only effective instruments for accomplish- 
ing the colossal public works demanded by the age. Every great movement in the 
world’s history has been opposed owing to mistakes in its organization and progress. 

Andthe great combinations of wealth have their mistakes. Periods of alternate 
“prosperity” and “hard times” recur. In periods of prosperity such as we are now 
having, the danger point is regularly reached when, owing to unexpectedly favorable 
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statements of profits, an undue advance in the quotations of existing securities take 
place, new capitalization is created, and business-men rush into overproduction with 
duly increasing their reserves. What should be preached is the gospel of steadine 
and the new corporations are large enough and controllable enough to make for stea 
ness in a way that would have been impossible under the old conditions. 

In organizing a large corporation it is essential that the individuality and 
will of the successful concerns involved shall be maintained, and so centralized in 
interest in the common result as to bring the standard of allup to that of the best 

lhe chief advantages of large combinations of capital are as follows: Raw mate 
ria] bought in large quantities is secured at a lower price; the specialization of mam 
facture on a large scale in separate plants permits the fullest utilization of spex 
machinery and processes, thus decreasing cost; the standard of quality is raised 
fixed ; the number of styles is reduced, and the best standards are adopted ; tho 
plants which are best equipped and most advantageously situated are run continuous 
and in preference tothose less favored ; in case of local strikes or fires the work goes 
on elsewhere, thus preventing serious loss; there is no multiplication of the means of 
distribution ; a better force of salesmen takes the place of alarger number ; and the 
same is true of branch stores; terms and conditions of sale become more uniform, and 
credits through comparison are more safely granted ; the aggregate of stocks granted 
is greatly reduced, thus saving interest, insurance, storage, and shop-wear ; greater 
skill in management accrues to the benefit of the whole instead of a part; and large 
advantages are realized from comparative accounting and comparative administration; 
the grand result is a much lower market price, which accrues to the benefit of the con 
sumers, both at home and abroad, and brings within reach, at the cheaper price, 
classes and qualities of goods which would otherwise be unobtainable by them. 

Other advantages of a larger social and political nature result. The trend 
toward centralization of manufacture brings a wider distribution of the profits. In 
“hard times”? each concern in the combination obtains its fair share of the reduced 
volume of business at fair prices, thus preventing the failures among jobbers, manu- 
facturers, and suppliers of raw materials. Again, national standing is promoted for 
the country having the larger well-managed combinations. Only such organizations 
can provide and operate the highly developed special machinery by which the markets 
of the world are controlled ; and the standard of living of the workmen can be sus 
tained only by this means.—-CHARLES R. FLINT, “ Industrial Organization,” in Cas 
ster’s Magazine, September, 1899. 


Democracy in New Zealand.—To realize fully the character of the political 
situation in New Zealand, say in 1891, one would have to picture to himself a house 
of commons in which the recognized leaders of both our present parties had either 
not attempted to obtain seats, or, having attempted, had failed in obtaining them; 
and in which the administration of affairs was handed over to a cabinet consisting of 
men whose shibboleths and whose ideals were those of Moses Tillett and Keir Hardie. 
If we conceive such a cabinet, with an obedient and even enthusiastic majority at 
their back, we have some conception of the sort of cabinets that ruled in New Zealand 
in the parliaments of 1891 and 1894. The question, then, how it was that so little 
came of it all is surely one that at least presents an interesting study in the psychology 
of nations. On the one hand, the fact seems to indicate that, in English-speaking 
communities, property and the established order of things have less to fear from even 
the most complete triumph of a popular party than we are ordinarily inclined to 
anticipate. On the other hand, to those who entertain unbounded expectations as to 
the power of the state to remedy human ills, and to effect such revolutions in human 
affairs as would be involved in the nationalization of the land, or in doing away with 
or in modifying in any important respect the competitive and capitalistic systems, its 
lesson appears to be that, when all visible opposition has been conquered, the battle, 
instead of being won, has hardly commenced. When the task of transmuting theories 
into practical measures is once set about, it seems that impalpable, but, at the same 
time, insuperable obstacles present themselves, and, in one way or another, further 
progress in the collectivist direction comes to a standstill, rather from the lack of 
inherent motive power than owing to any opposition with which the champions of 
socialism can do battle. 
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A striking instance of the contrast between anticipation and event, between pro 
posals and performance, is to be found in the history of the New Zealand govern- 
ment’s dealings with the land question, on which more than on any other Australasian 
politics have always hinged. 

In 1894 the expropriation proposals got the length of being put into the shape of 
a government bill that was laid before the house of representatives. As a bill it 
would have been drastic enough for a Ledru Kollin or a Louis Blanc. 

As the government had a following of about fifty in a house of about seventy, 
the outlook was serious. It soon appeared, however, that in running the gauntlet of 
the house itself— government supporters though the great majority were —the bill 
had an ordeal to pass that was by no means child’s play. 

One amendment after another had to be accepted by the minister in charge, until 
it had been transformed into something comparatively innocuous. In the first place, 
an amendment had been accepted to the effect that, if any part of an estate were 
taken, the whole, at the owner’s option, must be taken also. In the second place, 
instead of the minister being in a position to buy at his own price, an assessment 
board, so constituted as to be independent of political influence, was appointed, by 
which, in the last event, the price would be determined. In the practical working of 
the act, the opponents of the government have had occasion to criticise them rather 
for having used it to purchase the properties of their friends and allies at fancy prices 
than for having used it to terrorize capital or to harass political antagonists. So much 
for the expropriation aspect of the land-nationalization scheme. 

In what we think of as state socialism there appear to be two distinct principles 
involved ; and, curiously enough, we find them here operating in direct antagonism to 
each other. On the one hand, there isthe principle of subordinating the interests of 
the individual to the interests of the community; on the other hand, there is the prin- 
ciple of doing away with the existing system of competitive rewards, and of remuner 
ating the individual in accordance with his needs, rather than in accordance with his 
capacity. In regard to the first—the subordination of individual to state interests — 
the history of New Zealand politics goes to indicate that, in the Anglo-Saxon world 
at any rate, a victorious democracy, instead of being likely to push it to undesirable 
lengths, is much more likely unduly to ignore it. ‘lhe other socialist principle, on the 
contrary — that of remuneration in accordance with needs — seems to be highly effect 
ive, for a time at any rate, in molding the policy of such a victorious democracy. 
In New Zealand its operation was conspicuous in connection with both the land and 
the labor question. In regard to both, however, limitations and difficulties soon began 
to make themselves manifest. 

It seems, indeed, that always when the state adopts the principle of making con- 

cessions to one person or class of persons which, in the nature of things, it is impossible 
to make to all, the issue is, and must be, political corruption in one form or another. 
There lies the great difficulty and danger that besets the practical application of the 
principle of payment in accordance with capacity; and it forms a difficulty and a 
danger that, I think, have not been sufficiently adverted to. As regards the new labor 
policy, its tendency to give rise to political corruption was at least as conspicuous as 
was that of the new land policy. The salient features of the new system were that, in 
the construction of a road or a railway, instead of a few large contracts being let, a 
large number of small ones were —a change that might or might not be desirable 
according to circumstances — and that, further, these contracts, instead of being let to 
the lowest tenderer, as was usual, terms were accepted which were intended to 
afford a fair living wage to the group of, perhaps, ten or a dozen workmen who took 
the job. 
The practice of sending up the unemployed from the cities to the forest districts 
was certainly speedily discontinued, and such road work as there was to be given fell 
into the hands of the settlers themselves and their sons. The original conception of 
the policy was thus practically abandoned. It was initiated with the aim of raising 
the whole level of wages in New Zealand. In was only found possible to make it 
endurable by taking the existing level as something that was fixed aé extra, and over 
which the government had no control, and by accommodating to it, as their standard, 
the terms of the employment which they were in a position to give.-— WILLIAM WAR- 
RAND CARLILE, “ Democracy in New Zealand,” in Zconomic Review, July, 1899. 
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Old-Age Pensions.— Except in Denmark, which has a population of only 
about one-half that of London, schemes for providing old-age pensions are not working 
well; and the laboring classes, for whose benefit the proposals have been made, are 
having their faith in legislative methods much weakened by the fact. In Germany 
old-age pension laws have taken the form of compulsory insurance, and make the 
employers, as well as the workmen, liable for disablements. 

Many schemes have recently been brought forward in England to solve the 
problem, notably that of Mr. Booth, which amounted in fact to “poor relief,” and 
reduced itself logically to the principle that people shall eat, not because they have 
worked, but because they happen to have been born. But none of these measures have 
passed. 

The cause of the failures is that “ we have tried to encourage thrift by pouring 
into it that poison which destroys thrift.” ‘All attempts by the state to relieve pov 
erty by supplementing inadequate incomes must fail,”’ declared the poor-law commis 
sion of 1834; “the om/y hope for the future must be looked for from the improvement of 
earning power in the laboring classes, and their own greater love of independence and 
sense of responsibility... This must be the guiding principle in any sound legislation 
on the subject. 

The first thing to be done is to ascertain the nature and extent of the distress to 
be dealt with. Statistics show that old-age indigence is less now in England than 
formerly, and is steadily decreasing ; while friendly societies, cooperative institutions, 
and the like are already measurably successful in dealing with the problems of provid- 
ing for superannuates. 

Secondly, we must ask as to the proper scope of the scheme. A national scheme 
promises to equalize burdens on the different parts of the country; but would be 
likely to be extravagant, through the relaxation of the vigilance and economy of pri 
vate or local interest ; and immoral through affording candidates for political power 
the means of bidding for votes. 

Thirdly, we need to take stock of the instruments at hand for selving the prob- 
lem without calling in state action. (1) Every corporation can be made an insurance 
society, and many of them are being so adapted by large employers. This promotes 
the continuous service and efficiency of the employés. (2) The labor societies, under 
the stimulus of the democratic motive to independence and equality of rights, are pro- 
moting self-help on the part of their members by old-age benefits. (3) The friendly 
societies are, upon the authority of the chief registrar of England, becoming safe 
depositories. (4) The accumulations in the national debt office, resulting from the 
people’s savings, might be used, as similar funds are being used in some countries, 
to assist in the multiplication of workingmen’s dwellings. (5) The poor law itself 
ought to be revised. 

Thus the taxing of employment to make some reparation for its wear and tear; 
the utmost development of self-help and thrift; the reorganization of charity; and a 
thorough reform of the poor laws—those appear to be the methods by which we 
ought to proceed.— HENRY W. WoLrFF, “Old Age Pensions,” in Economic Review, 
July 15, 1899. 


The Relation of Ethics to Sociology.— It is for the true good of any depart- 
ment of knowledge or inquiry to understand as thoroughly as may be its relation to other 
sciences and studies, to see clearly what elements of its reasonings it has taken from 
them, and what in its turn it may claim to give them; and the value of this insight 
becomes greater in proportion as the growth of human knowledge, the steady exten- 
sion of the range of human inquiry, brings with it a continually more urgent need for 
a clear and rational division of intellectual labor. If, therefore, the relation of ethics 
to sociology is truly one of subordination, it is important that students of ethics 
should fully recognize this truth and render due obedience to the superior authority. 
In order to examine closely the relations between these two studies we ought to be 
able to bring the general character and outline of each in turn clearly before us. In 
the narrow sense ethics may be designated an inquiry into the principles and methods 
of determining what is right and wrong in human action, the content of the moral 
law, and the proper object of rational choice and avoidance. This inquiry may be 
combined with the scientific study of the actual relations of men, regarded as members 
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of society, as they have been, are, and will be. Sociology, as conceived by Comte and 
Spencer, may be briefly characterized as an attempt to make the study of human 
history scientific by applying to it conceptions derived from biology, with such modifi 
cations as their new application requires. Granting the substantial correctness of 
these definitions, and assuming that sociology has attained as much consensus, as to 
principles, methods, and conclusions, and as much continuity of development as the 
physical sciences dealing with organic life, and as much power of prevision as Comte 
hoped for it, we must suppose that the forecast of social consequences furnished by 
sociology so developed must rightfully exercise a fundamentally important effect on 
the practical application of general ethical principles or maxims, and the deduction 
of subordinate rules of conduct from these. But to the further claim that sociology must 
not merely modify the practical application of ethical principles, but must also deter- 
mine these, the reply must be made: This is impossible, since sociology, even when 
dealing with ethical principles, is only concerned with what is, has been, and will be 
judged, and not with whether it is, has been, and will be ¢ru/y judged which 
determination is the specific problem of ethics. If it be urged that the aim of sociology 
is not merely to ascertain, but also to explain, the variations and changes in social 
morality, and that this explanation must lie in reducing to general laws the diversity 
of moral opinions prevalent in various ages and countries, and that these general laws 
must either coincide or clash with ethical principles, we need only to point out in 
reply that these sociological Jaws must be so general as to include and explain 
erroneous moral judgments as well as true moral judgments, and that they cannot, 
therefore, coincide with ethical principles. Again, it may be asserted that the end of 
social relationships, as determined by sociology, is the preservation of the social 
organism, and that the ethical philosopher must accept this and make it also the 
ethical end; and that byso doing he subordinates ethics to sociology. Several replies 
are possible here. First, ethics would not so become a branch of sociology, exactly 
speaking, but rather an art based on the science. Again, this identification of the 
sociological and the ethical ends is one to which the moralist cannot be driven by the 
sociologist as such. For the argument that, if the ethical philosopher declines to 
accept the preservation of the social organism as the ethical end, he places himself in 
opposition to the process of nature, is only forcible if we introduce a theological signifi 

cance into our notion of nature, attributing to it design and authority; and this intro 

duction of theology carries the sociologist beyond the limits of his special science. 
But, more fundamentally yet, it must be urged that neither of these hypotheses is more 
than partially true. It is not life simply, but good or desirable life, that is the ethical 
end: and the determination of the content of this notion “good” is a task in the dis- 
charge of which ethics can gain no help from sociology. Nor is the view that morality 
has been developed under the influence of the struggle for existence among social 
organisms, as a part of the complex adaptation of such organisms to the conditions of 
their struggling existence, a probable conjecture as regards more than the earlier 
stages of its development in prehistoric times. We cannot say of the most signal con- 
tributions to the progress of morality that they are always decisively preservative of 
the particular nation by which they are made. Finally it must be urged that there 
is need that the mutual influence and interpenetration of ideas between ethics and soci- 
ology be carefully watched and criticised in order not to become a source of confusion 
at the present critical period. To give an illustration: “A man,” it is said, “finds 
himself a member of a society in certain relations to other human beings. He is son, 
brother, husband and father, neighbor, citizen. These relations are all facts, and his 
duties lie in fulfilling the claims that are essential parts of these relations.” Now, no 
doubt these various social relations do demand from the individual a certain recognition. 
But to maintain that it is an absolute duty to fulfill all such claims is hardly possible. 
They are vague, varying, and conflicting ; they are sometimes unreasonable ; in short, 
they do not form a harmonious system, and the study of them as facts does not give a 
criterion of their validity and a means of eliminating conflict. In considering which 
of the demands made upon us by our fellow-men have to be satisfied and which repudi- 
ated, and, when two conflict, which is to be postponed, we require a system of principles 
of right conduct which the study of social facts as such cannot alone give, but which 
it is the business of ethics to give.-— H. SipGwick, in /nternational Journal of Ethics, 
October, 1899. 
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The Legal Aspect of Trusts.— There is little difference between the decisions 
before and after the passage of anti-trust acts. Judicial interpretation has inte: 
polated necessary words of limitation or construction, just as if the words “ unjusti 
fiabie,” “unreasonable,” “partaking of conspiracy,” “prejudicial to the publ 
interest,” etc., had been written into the statutes themselves. 

lhe supreme court of the United States, for the time being, and because it alone 
can speak finally on this subject, must, until popular sentiment has been awakened t 
better appreciation of the needs of the freedom of commercial relations, be the refuge 
for persecuted capital and persecuted ability. Not all corporations need this prote: 
tion ; not all corporations are entitled to it. Some corporations may be organized, not 
in the interest of trade and commerce, but in the interest of the restraint of trade and 
commerce. Such corporations may become public enemies; but the great class of 
corporations of which we are speaking, though brought into being by motives of profit 
among those interested and having for their object larger returns through labor-saving 
devices and selected ability, are not to be frowned upon or their evil influence 
guessed about or assumed by the courts. If one corporation offends, let it receive the 
punishment. Let others be unmolested. 

While the courts have protected individuals and corporations in the enjoyment 
of their rights, they have not failed to give appropriate definitions of what are omis 
sions by the individual or the corporation of their obligations to the community, or to 
make it quite clear what corporations are and what are not entitled to the benefit of 
these decisions. 

Men or corporations may not conspire to fix the value or limit the output of a 
necessary of life; corporations may not enter into copartnership with one another ; 
they must not create or seek to create monopolies; they must not be formed for that 
purpose; they must not injure the trade of another by unjust methods; competition 
must stop at all illegal methods of rivalry, and competition must not mean conspiracy 

JosEPH S. AUERBACH, “ The Legal Aspect of Trusts,” in Zhe North American 
Review, September, 1899. 


Anarchistic Crimes.—Through all the transformations of morality we can 
invariably detect a common fund of feelings that constitute the elementary moral sense 
of peoples that have reached the human or social plane, the indispensable soil for the 
complex and highest developments of virtue. These feelings, the exceptional absence 
of which characterizes the born criminal, and the exceptional violation of which con 
stitutes crime inits primitive and typical form, may be said to be identical with the 
minimum of “pity” and “probity” presupposed by horror of bloodshed and by 
repugnance of theft. Without the existence of such a minimum of “ pity " and “ probity ” 
in the average man, murder and theft, the most violent assertions of individual activity, 
would spread unchecked to the point of destroying the possibility of collective life. 
The so-cailed “ political crime” is nothing but a variety of crime in its typical form 
of murder and theft, having as its impulsive suggestion a political thought or scheme 
of social reform. This latter is not the crime, but the impulse to crime, finding its way 
into murder and theft through the action of degenerative causes — collective or individual 
— which destroys the normal equilibrium of the moral type of man. Political crime, 
when involving murder or theft, differs from what is called common crime only in its 
motive. There is crime whenever there is perpetrated, for whatever purpose, an 
offense, in the form of murder or theft, against either of the two fundamental forms 
of the ethical sense. 

In anarchistic crimes the political theory of anarchism is the initial suggestion to 
crime. Anarchism aims at the suppression of every form of “external” authority, 
the complete and direct abolition of classes and of political, economic, and social 
inequalities, through the wholesale destruction of the present framework of society — 
the demolition by all available means of existing social institutions. Between 
anarchistic dreams and insane delusions the boundary is almost imperceptible. This 
explains why anarchism is a sort of refuge for all intellectual déclassés: it is a drain 
collecting the irreducible residuum of unassimilated minds, the waste product of secial 
culture. The insistence of anarchism on the necessity of absolute freedom in the 
present condition of the great masses of the people is the cause of the transformation 
of the theory itself into a tremendous agency of criminality. The necessity of 
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destroying every vestige of authority attracts all social outcasts —the dissatishie: 
people who, not having succeeded in life, are filled with envy and bitterness and 
all those on the border of crime, who find in militant anarchism a wide field for the 
assertion of their destructive impulses. In anarchism we find a confluence of two 
hy ] 


currents of social degeneration: intelligence whi incapable of social 


progress and is, therefore, forced into the regions of utopia; and character which has 
failed to yield to the exigencies of social adaptation and is, therefore, forced into the 
field of rebellion and violence. Thus it happens that the doctrines of anarchism are 
scattered among a body of desperate criminals. The unavoidable drift of the anar 
chistic theory to become a channel for criminal instincts is proved by the fact that it 
has largely spread over the Romance countries, more profoundly contaminating those 
who show the highest rate of illiteracy and criminality. The coincidence of the diffu 
sion of anarchism, a high percentage of illiteracy, and ¢ ate of criminality, 
goes to show that anarchism cannot find favorable conditions of development where 
the social fiber is sound, where the criminal or anti-social tendencies are not strong 


tive formulas. 


enough to furnish a large body of people ready to accept its destruc 
rhe anarchist is an abnormal man, and must be suppressed or rendered impotent for 
loing evil. Whenever the two typical forms of crime —- murder and theft — appear, the 
fact that they are essentially anti-social acts, incompatible with collective life, calls for 
prompt repression in the name of social defense.—GusTavo Tost, in Political Science 
Quarterly, September, 1899. 


Socialism and Trade Unions.— Socialism is absolutely without the pale of 
the natural organization of working forces, which goes on developing by the coopera 
tion of liberty of association and liberty of work I'rade unions were created in 
England at a time when there was no question of socialism, and it was the political 

onomists and the statesmen of the school of “self-help” who freed them from the 
laws prohibiting coalitions and associations. It was the same in France, where the 
socialists never thought of abolishing the laws against coalitions at the very time when 
their ablest chief was prominent in the government. Tothe liberal propaganda of the 
liberal political economists is due the reform accomplished under the Ollivier ministry, 
and later on the law in respect to syndicates which the leaders of socialism considered 
a mere bait. For a long time the socialists attributed no weight to the trade-union 
movement, and when the movement acquired a serious importance they only took part 
in it to turn it aside from the path of self-help. This has been called a division into 
old unionists and new unionists. The new unionists are no longer willing to have 
funds for life insurance, accident insurance, etc.; they want more legislation, more 
inspection, more taxation; but they do not want self-help, they want the state to help 
them. Experience will force them back into the paths of the older unions; the state 
cannot help them unless they help themselves.— G. DE MOLINARI, “ La Guerre civile 
du capital et du travail,” in Journal des Economtstes. 
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